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| hy 
IN CLUBS, OFFICES, HOMES, OR WHEN TRAVELLING. 
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AND AT LESS EXPENSE. FRIENDS. 
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Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 
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ON 


Pure Air. 


DERBYSHIRE 
Highest Town in England. 





the Mountain Limestone. 


1,000 feet above sea level. 
Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° 


FAHREN 


HEIT. 


Finest Pubiic Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &, 


Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


DERBYSHIRE. 





NOW OPEN. 


CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, 


Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


IN THE CENTRE OF FASHIONABLE LONDON. 
THE OLD ROYAL HOSTELRY RESUSCITATED. 
THE *‘ LAST WORD” OF MODERN HOTEL 
LUXURY. 

SUITES OF ROOMS, of all sizes, beautifully hod 
corated and furnished, with private vestibule, bathroom, é 
specially suited for families who wish to avoid the when 
of a furnished house in London. 

A ROYAL SUITE, WITH PRIVATE ENTRANCE 
FROM THE STREET. 
Over Three Hundred Rooms. 
Nearly One Hundred Bathrooms. _ 

ManaGER: Monsieur HENRI MENGE (formerly | 

Manager of the Grand Hotel, Monte Carlo ; of the Hotel 


National, Lucerne ; the Hotel Stahlbad, St. Moritz ; and 
Proprietor of the Hotel Bellevue, San Remo). Chef . 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN'S HOTEL, | 
faces the sea, and is lighted by electricity. The late , 

Sir James Ciarke, M.D., says: ‘* A fortnight at Abery st- 
with is equal to a month ‘at most watering places.” 


Soft |from England. 
Atlantic breezes. Pure water from Plinlimmen, and excel- | Tennis Courts. 


‘MADEIRA. —REID’S HOTELS, 


NEW HOTEL, Santa Clara, Carmo. 3) days 
Splendid situations. Large Gardens 
Sea Bathing. Modern Sanitation. Elec. 


lent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply to W. H. P: ALMER, | tric light throughout. All Steamers met. 


Proprietor. 


| Pampblet free of F. PASSMORE, 124 Cheapside, E.C. 























* FRPPSS Cocoa. | 
Grateful and comforting. | 
Bpess COCOA. 
For breakfast and supper | 
F.PPs's Cocoa. | 
With natural flavour only. | 
ees COCOA. 
The most nutritious. 
init COCOA. | 
Grateful and comforting, 
COCOA. 


i 2 PPS’S 


BRINSMEAD 
PIANOS, 


Supreme Distinction Legion of Honour. 
MANY GOLD MEDALS. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, H.M. the King ot Italy, &c. 


22 WIGMORE STRERT, LONDON, ¥. 











oe For breakfast and supper. LISTS FREE. 
IMPERIAL ‘BEST FURS IN LONDON 
AT POPULAR PRICES. ’ > ee 
THE 
ROVER —-— v SMITH PREMIER 
% TYPEWRITER 
CYCLES . 23395323>559s2nECeCeeeCE 


NOTED FOR STABILITY. 


ANY MAKE OF TYRES | 


FITTED TO ORDER. 


Fully Illustrated Price List of these : ae 


Machines free on application to 


THE ROVER CYCLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


(Late J. K. Stariey & Co., Limited), METEOR 
WORKS, COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
157 New Bond Street, W.; 
19 & 20 Old Bailsy, E.C. 





Geo. Augustus Nicholas, 


HIGHEST CLASS MACHINES. | 


| 
FASHIONABLE FURRIER, 
| 


177 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





|SEALSKIN JACKETS from £18 to £40. 


FUR-LINED COATS (Ladies’) from 
£9 to £30, 


(Gentlemen’s) 
from £10 to £100. | 


9° bh 


** The opinion of Mr. Nicholas can be 
relied upon.’’— Zhe Queen. 





177 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 








is a REVELATION of the possibilities 
of Typewriter Mechanism. 


THE 


S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co, 


14 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
LONDON. 


is the Cpegmarive Writing 
Machine. 


is the Most Durable Typewriter 
on the Market. 


is almost silent. 
is the pioneer of REAL Typewriter 
Improvements. 


is a Machine of Simple Parts 
beautifully manufactured. 


has met with unprecedented 
success ; its record is unique. 


Art Catalogue Free. 
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NOTES 


Tuts week THe OvuTLooK completes its opening year. 
It has been a year of large expectations and—we say it 
in all modesty—even larger fulfilments. To all those who 
have helped us to bring a new force into weekly journalism 
we offer sincere thanks. They have made hard work a 
pleasure, and, with all the confidence of vigorous youth, 
we bid them accompany us into even wider fields of effort. 


NAMES. 


“T must find pasturage for my stock,” quoth 
farmer John Bull, ‘‘ otherwise they cannot be fat.” 

“Jingo, Jingo, Jingo!” gabbled the geese, ‘‘ Likewise 
‘cross-current’ and ‘red crusader’ !” ! 


Mr. Bacrour'’s personalappeal, not fora Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland, but rather for an Irish University 
for Roman Catholics, is, to our mind, irresistible. He 
makes the appeal this week in a letter to an East Man- 
chester constituent, and now that the majority of the 
Irish people have been met on their own ground in the 
matter of land and local government, we do not see how 
they can longer be refused educational privileges corre- 
sponding to those long enjoyed in Trinity College by their 
Protestant fellow countrymen. Let there be created by 
the same act, says Mr. Balfour, two new Universities, one 
in Dublin and one in Belfast, differing only in the names 
of their governing bodies. The governors would doubtless 
be selected so as to give Roman Catholics a preponderance 
in the former; but the number of clergy on the board 
would be limited. This would attract those Roman 
Catholics who at present go to no University. The second 
University would absorb. Queen’s College, and thus, it 
might be hoped, the religious question would solve itself, 
the one University becoming practically Catholic, the other 
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Protestant. This is not, of course, the ideal of the edu- 
cationalist ; since Roman Catholics have begun to go to 
Cambridge some had hoped that the two Christian sects 
were about to mingle with increased mutual respect and 
toleration. But tkat is, in the opinion of those who are 
best entitled to an opinion, an unattainable ideal for the 
Ireland of to-day ; and, short of it, we see no better way 
of meeting urgent educational needs in Ireland than tre 
conciliatory compromise which, now it has Mr. Balfour’s 
imprimatur, will, we may hope, commend itself to the 
Cabinet, and, what is even more vital, to Colonel Saundere 
son and his friends. 


WE recommend this true tale to the lady of fashion. 
A young lady walking down a lane met a village boy 
carrying in his hands a thrush’s nest containing nestlings. 

‘*You cruel boy,” she cried, ‘‘ how can you do so ruth- 
less an action? Your heart must be indeed hard! Pos- 
sibly the poor mother is at this moment fluttering near us, 
anguished by the loss of her defenceless young !” 

‘*Oh, she don’t care!” replied the boy, edging away. 
** She's on your ’at!” 


For some time past London has been carefully supplied 
with rumours about Sir Henry Irving’s health, circum- 
stances, and intentions. The circumstantiality of some of 
the American stories has been remarkable, almost as ree 
markable as their variations, according to the latest report, 
The responsible English papers have not given currency 
tothisirregular mintage, perhaps because they remember: d 
how premature, to put it mildly, were some earlier American 
essays of this kind. Now Sir Henry has authorised 
the statement of his immediate plans. He and Miss Ellen 
Terry are to appear early in the spring at the Lyceum 
Theatre in Sardou’s ‘‘ Robespierre” play. Then will 
follow their regular provincial tour if, as is hoped, Sir 
Henry is well enough to bear the work, and afterwards he 
will go to America. The American “testimonial” is 
rather a proof of readiness to help, if need be, than an 
accomplished fact. The idea of building a theatre for Sir 
Henry Irving looks like another Transatlantic inspiration. 
We do not generally do ‘that kind ‘of thing in English 
theatrical life. Non tale auxilio, nec defensoribus istis f 
Besides, what is the matter with the Lyceum? Like 
Roebuck’s invective these inventions want finish. At least 
an appearance of probability is the first requisite in the art 
of fiction. Good intentions are not enough—nor evil ones 
either. 


M. Detcasst spoke words of conciliation in the 
Chamber of Deputies on Monday last, and on the same 
evening the Duke of Devonshire was doing likewise at 
Birmingham. Here we have welcome evidence of the 
growth of that spirit of good sense on both sides of the 
Channel without which M. Cambon and Lord Salisbury 
must labour in vain. As regards Newfoundland, the 
way is clear for the only possible solution of the West 
Shore trouble. France seems willing, in the interests of 
peace, to surrender rights of no real intrinsic value to 
herself, and we, on our part, are prepared to make 
adequate compensation in cash, and, it may even be, in 
the right to purchase in Newfoundland the bait essential 
to the French Bank fishery. THE OUTLOOK’s suggestion 
of £100,000 commends itself to those whom we have 
consulted, and it will be strange if the apportionment of 
that payment between the British and Colonial Exchequers 
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does not pave the way for the entry of Newfoundland into 
the Canadian Dominion. As for Madagascar, the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and other open questions between Britain and 
France, there should, in the present conciliatory spirit at 
the Quai d’Orsai, be ample materials for a friendly all!- 
round deal conservative of the essential interests of both 
c puntries. 


Wuite the United States Senate is debating tke 
Spanish treaty both Cubans and Filipinos are pursuing 
the uneven tenor of their way. ‘‘ Gomez,” we are told, 
in a Reuter telegram, ‘‘intends to concentrate all the 
Cuban forces in Cuba in the province of Santa Clara, and 
to march thence to the vicinity of Havana, where he will 
encamp peacefully and await developments. The majority 
of the Cuban officers in Havana have left to rejoin their 
commands under the orders of Gomez.” And, by way of 
postscript: ‘* The situation is hourly becoming graver.” 
From Manila comes the announcement that “‘ the Philip- 
pine Republic was proclaimed at Malolos, the national 
capital, on Sunday last.” Meanwhile the Senate is de- 
bating with closed doors, and Ministers are making 
strenuous efforts to bring that leisurely body up to voting 
pitch on February 6. 


But before February 6 arrives it is quite possible that 
General Otis will be calling for reinforcements, and that 
the patience of Gomez in Cuba will have met with some 
reward. Seriously, it appears that the United States’ 
position in the Philippines is hourly becoming more 
difficult. Although every leading New York paper has a 
representative at Manila, no messages have come through 
for two days in succession—a bad indication this, and one 
clearly pointing to a rigid censorship. At Iloilo the 
Americans are badly beset with small-pox, and General 
Miller has had to erect a hospital on an outlying island. 
What with sickness and the evident hostility of the 
Filippinos, the next phase of this Far Eastern adventure 
may yet prove more serious than the expeditions of last 
year. And if Gomez moves in Cuba the United States 
Army will have a really serious campaign ahead of it. 


Tue Samoa incident will in all probability be closed by 
the recall of Dr. Raffel and Herr Rose, the German repre- 
sentatives. Berlin seems to regard this mode of settle- 
ment with equanimity ; indeed, the German Cabinet is 
evidently agreed to meet both Britain and the United 
States in a thoroughly friendly spirit. The Government 
at Berlin clearly recognises that since the Spanish war, 
which led the Americans to the Philippines, the interest of 
the United States in Samoan affairs has greatly increased ; 
knows also that the British and German stakes in the 
group are mainly commercial, and therefore mainly 
identical. Germany can thus afford to play the amiable, 
curb its unruly representatives, and maintain the existing 
Convention. 


In another column Mr. Grey, of Zourmaline fame, 
discusses the outlook in Morocco, and no one who has 
had occasion to maké himself acquainted with the affairs 
of that most unhappy country will challenge the general 
accuracy of his statements. British interests there aré 
of an importance which must compel England to demand 
a chief voice in the partition of Morocco when the day of 
partition arrives. A first-class Power installed on the 
south shore of the Gut of Gibraltar would be able to 
dispute our access to Malta, to Cyprus, to Egypt, to the 
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Suez Canal, and beyond. But despite the magnitude of 
their interest in Morocco, neither France nor England 
would be permitted to disturb the séatus guo without 
reference to the other Great Powers. While none of 
them, except Russia and France, objects to the historic 
presence of Great Britain at Gibraltar, being as it is a 
safeguard against the conversion of the Mediterranean 
into a ‘‘ French lake,” they might, and pretty certainly 
would, all look askance on the bold step proposed by 
Mr. Grey, namely, the transformation of Tangier into 
another Gibraltar. Morocco is one of the objects of those 
ambitions which the Powers must lay aside before Europe 
may hope for peace and disarmament. 


Tue Bishops’ Bill for the reform of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts is to follow, we are informed, the lines laid down 
by Archbishop Benson. If this be so, we fancy it is likely 
to get through Parliament, even though Sir William 
Harcourt object. While Archbishop Benson lived there 
was peace in the Church, at any rate after his most 
ingenious Lambeth judgment. Benson really was what 
Tait is often called, a statesman; and a statesman of no- 
mean rank. His splendid presence and courtly manners 
often blinded men to his real quality. No more sagacious 
and ‘‘ judgmatical ” man has held high rank in the Church 
of England in our time. He saw, what it might be wished 
that the ecclesiastical gladiators of the moment would see, 
the real root of the trouble in the Church. This lies in the 
fact that a large body of Churchmen, perhaps the majority, 
deny the authority of the present ecclesiastical Courts, 
not without some reason. The Bishops’ scheme is to be 
founded upon the report of the Royal Commission of 
1883 ; and with certain not very important modifications 
this ought to satisfy all sides. THe OvuTLooKk referred 
its readers, some weeks since, to a certain passage in the 
preface to the Prayer Book, vesting authority as to the 
interpretation of doubtful points in that Book in the 
Bishop of the Diocese, with ultimate reference to the 
Archbishop of the Province. We are glad to see that our 
views are endorsed by the two Primates of the Church of 
England, who have issued an official notice that any cases 
thus brought before either Archbishop may be argued 
before him by counsel or personally. In order to secure 
unity neither Archbishop will pronounce his decision until 
he has consulted the other Primate. 


MusIcALLy it has been rather a busy week. On 
Monday Mr. Leonard Borwick delighted all hearers at his 
second piano recital; Mr. Sims Reeves took a Benefit at 
the hands of many distinguished and generous fellow 
artists on Tuesday; Mr. Dolmetsch gave us Beethoven 
ala 1815 on Wednesday (which at least taught us to 
appreciate him all the better a /a 1899) ; ‘‘ Israel in Egypt” 
drew multitudes of Gentiles to the Albert Hall on Thurs- 
day ; Carl Rosa people announced the “ Meistersingers” 
for Friday; while this afternoon (Saturday), good pro- 
grammes alike at ‘‘ Pop.” and Symphony Concerts invite 
attention in equal degree. Alas! the poor critics! Has 
music really charms for them? A propos Mr. Sims Reeves, 
the suggestion of a Civil List pension can hardly be serious. 
A singer who has earned such prodigious sums as Mr. Sims 
Reeves in his day received for years and years, does not 
seem the most fitting claimant to the bounty of the tax- 
payer. Moreover, we should be surprised to learn that 
even to-day this ‘‘ singer of another age ” found difficulty 
in earning his modest £20 a week. 
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Tue General Council of the Bar have just delivered a 
ruling upon a question of legal etiquette which was raised 
some time ago by Sir Edward Clarke’s retention of part of 
a fee, although he had not been in attendance during the 
hearing of the case. The ruling is to the effect that 
where a barrister accepts a brief upon an express under- 
taking that he will personally attend throughout the case, 
he ought, if he does not so attend, to return his fee. This 
is a very obvious piece of equity. The real question 
arises if the express undertaking isnot given. The G/ode, 
in comment, asks, ‘‘ May it not be said that the acceptance 
of his fees amounts in every case to an implied promise to 
give his personal attention to the case?” This is pre- 
cisely what it does not amount to. It amounts merely to 
a promise to do so if he can, and this is a thoroughly 
understood thing with practising barristers. If he has 
two cases at once in different courts—a very common 
thing with a barrister even in fair practice—one must be 
done by his junior, or by a substitute. Solicitors know, 
or should know, this perfectly well; but they prefer the 
chance of representation by a man of large practice to the 
certainty of representation by a man of more limited 
activity. 


Tue decision that the recent severe fighting in Crete 
is not to be credited as war service to those who took part 
therein is distinctly ungenerous on the part of the autho- 
rities. Considering the extremely heavy casualty list that 
resulted from the operations, and the still heavier toll 
exacted by the trying climate, one cannot help thinking 
that here a point might well have been stretched, and the 
grant of a medal accordingly sanctioned. Red-tape, 
however, has refused to expand in the least, and for all 
the kudos the troops engaged are receiving from their 
country they might as well have merely taken part in the 
Salisbury Plain manceuvres instead. 


Tue French are rejoicing in the ‘‘ revolution in naval 
warfare” which is to result from the use of the ‘‘ blind” 
submarine boats, but it should not be forgotten that the 
British Admiralty are having two little vessels con- 
structed that may well prove to be the marvel of the 
world. The Zurdinia created a sensation at the Spithead 
review in 1897, and the two new warships are built on 
the same principle, improved after many experiments. 
They will be the swiftest torpedo-boat destroyers yet 
constructed ; their speed will be over, rather than under, 
35 knots. For going ahead they will use four turbines ; 
to go astern the steam will be turned into two other 
turbines, and it is believed that the vibration caused by 
this quick travelling— about 3 knots in excess of all pre- 
vious ‘‘destroyer” records—will be inconsiderable. In 
the circumstances even the Navy League need not be 
jealous of the Gustave Zédé. 


ONcE again the race is to be saved by electricity. 
The Spanish fleet having unfortunately been sunk before he 
could even press the button of his electric fleet-annihilator, 
Nikola Tesla has now turned his awful powers against a 
far more serious foe of the free peoples of the North, the 
tubercle-bacillus. He claims to have invented a method 
of applying a current of enormous strength to the surface 
of the human body, and so stimulating the cells of the 
tissues to ‘‘ oxidise” and kill the bacilli. It needs a bold 
man to use the term “‘impossible” in this age of electricity, 
but upon @ priort grounds there seems no reason what- 
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ever why the current would not be just as likely to 
stimulate the bacilli to ‘‘ oxidise” and kill the body cells. 
This is precisely what they are doing already in con- 
sumption. To deluge the lungs of a consumptive with 
electricity is like firing into a street fight with a Gatling 
gun, in the hope of hitting more of one faction than of the 
other. Germicide poisons, ordinary electric currents, the 
Rontgen rays, all have been tried and failed, simply be- 
cause they either had no effect upon the bacilli at all, or 
would have killed the animal patient long before they were 
strong enough to affect the germs. Until Mr. Tesla can pro- 
duce abundant experimental evidence that his current 
possesses this peculiar power of selection between the two 
combatants in the battle of consumption, we must main- 
tain a sceptical attitude. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 


THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 


Tue Hon. Joseph Hodges Choate sprang from that fine 
New England clay in which were modelled the worthies of 
the American Revolution, idealised by Sir 
George Trevelyan in his admirable history. 
He was born sixty-seven years ago in 
Salem, a quaint Massachusetts fishing town, where colonial 
character had sent down its roots deep into American 
soil. ‘‘ By Americanism,” once said Mr. Lowell, ‘‘ I mean 
that which we cannot help, not that which we flaunt—that 
way of looking at things and of treating men which we 
derive from the soil that holds our fathers and waits for 
us.” In that sense the new Ambassador is a representative. 
American. He smacks of his native soil. He has the 
lucid intelligence, the homely common sense, the trenchant 
wit, the high principles, and the fine, racy fibre of man- 
hood which are associated with the best New England. 
stock. 

It was in Salem that Hawthorne wrote that charac- 
teristic American romance, ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” ; but 
Mr. Choate, in his youth, was not tempted to woo the 
Muses. A near kinsman, Rufus Choate, was then at the 
zenith of his fame as the foremost advocate of the American 
Bar. This example, appealing strongly to family pride, 
fired the younger man’s ambition, and determined his 
choice of a career. From Harvard College he passed to 
a law school, and was admitted to practice. Settling down 
to work in New York, he gained reputation by leaps and 
bounds, became the partner of the Hon. William M. 
Evarts, and acquired a lucrative practice and the distinction 
of being, as Rufus Choate had been before him, the leader 
of the American Bar. 


A Representative 
American 


Englishmen cannot help regarding it as an anomaly 
that pre-eminence in the legal profession should be enjoyed 
without promotion to the Bench and 

phe o8 active participation in the privileges of 
wid public life. In America, where the judi- 

ciary is either elective or vacancies are filled by Executive 
appointment of prominent lawyers of the party in power, 
and where Cabinets, both Houses of Congress, and State 
Legislatures are mainly recruited from the Bar, it is a 
distinction for a high-minded advocate to acquire a national 
reputation without entering public life. Mr. Choate has 
remained at the Bar, and has never held public office nor 
enjoyed the honours of the Bench ; but in national repute 
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he is on equal terms with the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

Mr. Choate’s abstention from politics was partly due 
to the prominence of his law-partner in public life. He 
was Mr. Evarts’ junior by fourteen years, and was over- 
shadowed by superior prestige. While identified with the 
same party, he naturally allowed his older colleague to 
take charge of the political cases. Mr. Evarts was an 
intimate friend of William H. Seward, and one of the 
earliest leaders of the Republican party. He was chief 
counsel for President Johnson ia the Impeachment trial, 
and subsequently entered the Cabinet as Attorney-General. 
He was counsel for the United States in the Geneva 
Arbitration. In the contested Presidential Election of 
1876 he was chief advocate of the Republican party before 
the Electoral Commission, and became Secretary of State 
under President Hayes. He closed his public career by a 
term in the United States Senate. Mr. Choate used to 
remark with grim humour that one statesman in a law 
firm was sufficient for business purposes. He studiously 
refrained from taking a prominent part in political move- 
ments, reserving himself for special occasions when the 
urgent duties of citizenship required independence of action 
and freedom from partisan bias. When his associate, 
Mr. Evarts, retired from public life and law practice, Mr. 
Choate had been out of politics so long that he could not 
readily change the habits of a lifetime. He was an un- 
successful candidate for the United States Senate two years 
ago, and virtually had never been in office when he received 
the appointment for the American Embassy in London. 


This avoidance of political entanglements has imparted 
exceptional authority to Mr. Choate’s utterances and 
action whenever he has emerged from 
retirement as the champion of public 
morality and good government. The 
present writer remembers with a glow of enthusiasm a 
citizens’ meeting in the great hall of Cooper Institute, 
New York, during 1871, when a municipal uprising 
against the iniquitous Tweed Ring was organised. Mr. 
Choate was the principal speaker, and his voice, ordinarily 
soft aad exquisitely modulated, rang out like a prophet’s 
in denouncing with righteous wrath the audacious crimes 
of municipal plunderers, and ia calling upon an outraged 
community to put down the usurpations of rascality. It 
was a speech of splendid force lighted up by vivid flashes 
of irony, and, vibrating through the vast assemblage, it 
aroused a sense of personal responsibility. Henry Ward 
Beecher followed him on the platform, and, playing upon 
the feelings of the auditors, soon had them laughing one 
manent and sobbing the next from sheer excess of emo- 
tion. Mr. Choate was not a popular orator in that sense ; 
bui he had risen to the height of a supreme occasion, and 
with commanding force had appealed to good citizens of 
ali parties to awake from their slumbers and to see that 
justice was done. 

Mr. Choate’s robust independence armed him with 
ceserves of influence for great civic occasions ; but it was 
also 2 barrier against political advancement. He was not 
a partisan. He disdained to be unjust to political oppo- 
ments, and sometimes singled them out for eulogy. He 
was regarded with suspicion by politicians and wire- 
pullers, since his nimble humour and subtle mastery of 
sarcasm exposed him to reproach as an unteustworthy 
«orator, who was likely to give offence unexpectedly. A 
eoteble instance was the Irish resentment excited by his 


C hampion of 
Public Morality 
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speech at the banquet of the St. Patrick's Society in New 
York, although it was only a bit of innocent pleasantry 
which would have passed in England as harmless chaffing, 
His heart was not set upon political honours. Preoccupied 
with the interests of his clients, he enjoyed his liberty and 
was satisfied with private station and professional success, 


Mr. Choate’s supremacy as an advocate was mainly 
due to the lucidity of his mind. He lacked the petti- 
fogging spirit which is the besetting sin 
+l of American lawyers. He mastered his 
case and then swept aside the minor details 
and technicalities of the argument, and concentrated his 
attention upon salient points and broad issues of law. 
Luminous exposition was the talent which gained for him 
the most remarkable forensic triumph of his career—the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court that taxation 
of incomes was unconstitutional. One of the most con- 
spicuous of his successes in carryiog a jury with him was 
achieved in the Feuardent-Cesnola trial, in which the 
intrinsic value of the collection of Cypriote antiquities in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art was the main issue. 
During the protracted trial he kept Mr. Feuardent's 
counsel in a prickly state of irritation and excitement 
without once losing his own urbanity and coolness of 
manner, and by a most ingenious cross-examination of 
the plaintiff he contrived to make the most intricate details 
of archeology intelligible to the jury. In summing up 
the case for the defence he gave a fine illustration of his 
rapier-like wit. Mr. Feuardent had been aided in his 
attacks upon the Cypriote collections by an eminent art 
critic, Mr. Clarence Cook, who, contrary to general 
expectation, did not appear in the case as a witness, 
Mr. Choate made a dramatic pause and in icy tones in- 
quired: ‘‘ Where is now the false and fleeting, but not 
quite perjured, Clarence?” Jury trials were not so con- 
genial to Mr. Choate as corporation cases involving 
intricate questions of law, which fascinated his intellectual 
powers. Hehad a passion for the higher philosophy of 
law, and his profound knowledge was of great practical 
use in the recent revision of the New York Constitution. 


Mr. Choate has been the central figure of a group of 
brilliant after-dinner speakers in New York, and has 
enjoyed pre-eminence among them in 

ae ll perfection of phrasing, lightness of touch, 
subtlety of irony, and dignity of delivery. 
When he speaks in London his audience will hear a clear, 
melodious voice, which is used without artifice of 
mannerism. His gestures will be graceful, his manner 
will not lack distinction. His clean-shaven face and dark 
hair will convey an impression of youthful vigour hardly 
borne out by his weight of years; the massive forehead 
and well-modelled chin will betoken high intellect and 
strength of character ; the keen, deep-set eyes will invite 
confidence and offer promise of agreeable manners and 
fascinating wit. He is a man of force with courtly graces 
and refined tastes. His talk sparkles with wit and is 
illumined by the dry light of practical intelligence ; and he 
is also a good listener capable of “brilliant flashes of 
silence.” As American Ambassador he may not have 
much work to do, since diplomatic negotiations are now 
conducted mainly in Washington; but he will take his 
place in a line of eminent representatives of his country 
at the Court of St. James's, and rank with the best of them 
in social graces and dignity of character. 
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BRITISH INTERESTS IN MOROCCO 


By a LATE PRISONER OF THE SULTAN 


Some short time ago a London daily paper published a 
letter from a well-informed journalist dealing with French 
aims in Morocco, in which the following sentences 
appeared :—‘‘On the east all is ready for an invasion of 
Tuat and Tafilet. . . . The military operations connected 
with an invasion of Tuat have been worked out to the 
minutest details, and the corps d’élite at Geryville, Ain 
Sefra and Fort Macmahon, waits but the order from Paris 
to rush to the conquest of the fairest province of the 
Sherifian Empire.” Tafilet has since been the centre of a 


serious rebellion against the sovereignty of the Sultan, 


originated and fomented by the French, and according to 
later news from Paris a French expedition has been on its 
way to occupy Tuat, although its nominal object was a 
search for the remains of the Flatters mission. 

Under these circumstances it may not be inopportune 
to consider how far British interests in Morocco have 
suffered in the past, and are likely to be still more pre- 
judiced in the future, by the actions of our neighbours 
across the Channel. Africa, it has been well said, is in 
the melting-pot, and, with the settlement of the Nile 
Valley question, the scene of interest is more than likely 
to be transferred in the very near future to Morocco, and 
the North-West of Africa generally. 

The interests of Great Britain in Morocco are of a 
very clearly defined character, both commercially and 
politically. Although, unfortunately, our exports to the 
country appear to be on the decrease, the last published 
returns from Tangier show that Great Britain figures for 
54'2 of the imports of the place, France being next with 
284; while Germany, progressing every year, shows 13°64. 
So that the bulk of the trade is still in the hands of British 
merchants ; and, while not shutting our eyes to the possi- 
bilities of new. markets, it behoves us at the same time 
not to relax our hold on the old ones. 

Our political interests in Morocco are no less sub- 
stantial. More than a hundred years ago Nelson warned 
Great Britain not to lose sight of the Moorish side of the 
Straits of Gibraltar; and when the cutting of the Suez 
Canal opened a new highway to India, the strategic. im- 
portance of the gates of the Mediterranean was consider- 
ably enhanced. Fortunately for us, Ceuta, the African 
Gibraltar, is in the hands of one of the weaker naval 
Powers of Europe ; but in the possession of such a Power 
as France we could scarcely be said to have the key of 
the Mediterranean. Recent Spanish history has opened 
our eyes to the fact that such a contingency as suggested 
above is by no means outside the range of practical 
politics. There is no doubt whatever that a few months 
ago negotiations were actively in progress between M. 
Hanotaux and Sefior Leon y Castillo, on behalf of their 
respective Governments, with a view to arriving at some 
agreement with regard to the furtherance of France’s 
policy of expansion in Morocco, and several Spanish 
journals went so far as to state in definite terms what 
were the points of understanding that had been arrived at. 
The cession by the Moorish Government to France of the 
oasis of Tuat was regarded as a foregone conclusion, and 
Spain was to give Melilla to France as a base, and to 
authorise her to remodel the fortifications of Ceuta pre- 
Paratory to that important position passing into the hands 
of their Gallic neighbours within a period determined upon. 
Finally, a military convention was under discussion 
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whereby France was to have at her disposal a naval 
base on the Andalusian coast to act as a check upon 
Gibraltar in the event of war. The price of these con- 
cessions on the part of Spain was the moral and financial 
support of France in the American war then in progress— 
a price which France doubtless thought too heavy to pay 
when the matter came to be thoroughly weighed up. We 
should be foolish, however, to think, because the negotiations 
failed to come to a head on that occasion, that the teas 
embodied therein have been abandoned by France; and 
we ought to profit by the warning thus given to safeguard 
our own interests in Morocco, and act while we can yet do 
so unforced by the march of events. 

The English Imperialist dream of a line of territory, 
train, and telegraph from Cairo to the Cape has its Freneh 
counterpart in the vision of a trans-Saharan railway which 
shall one day connect her possessions on the Mediterranean 
with Senegambia on the Atlantic, and, hastening the dis- 
integration of the tottering realm of the Sultan of 
Morocco, put her in possession of a hinterland to the 
south and east of Tangier which shall render nugatory 
the British influence in that district, by sapping its sourees 
and wealth. Through an unfortunate blunder on the 
part of the late Sir John Drummond Hay, former British 
Minister at Tangier, Great Britain lost the friendship of 
the most powerful family in Morocco, after the Royal 
House—namely, that of the Sherif of Wazzan—and 
France, seeing her opportunity, welcomed him with open 
arms. Not only isthe whole of the province of Wazzan now 
practically under French jurisdiction, but, by the system of 
Protection which France has as assiduously fostered as 
Great Britain has discouraged, she has to-day the virteal 
control also over the provinces of Oudjda, E] Mahaia, Et 
Amur, and all along her Algerian borders down to the 
region of Tuat. The energies of the French Consular 
Agent in the Riff are also directed towards drawing the 
inhabitants of that province within the sphere of Freneh 
protection, and marked success has attended his efforts. 
Already, in violation of treaty stipulations, large quantities 
of cattle are deported from Morocco across the Algerian 
border for exportation from Oran ; and what France fails 
to acquire by ordinary commercial methods she is striving, 
not unsuccessfully, to gain by political intrigue, to the 
serious detriment of British interests. The method is a 
familiar one. 

The old idea of British diplomacy, of nursing Tangier 
merely as a feeder for the garrison of Gibraltar, is surely 
out of date to-day. As a strategic base its utility m the 
event of war would be of immense importance. Among the 
decaying nations, to which reference has so frequently 
been made of late, Morocco must take front rank i» 
regard to the imminence of: its dissolution; and what 
shall be the fate of Tangier then? in the hands of Great 
Britain, the command of the entrance to the Mediterranean 
would be ours without dispute; in the hands of France it 
would prove a serious menace to the ‘‘ Rock” on which 
we have hitherto rested our faith. For several years past, 
British influence and prestige in Morocco have been steadily 
on the wane, whilst the influence of France has been as- 
suredly increasing, until now it is paramount at the Sultan’s 


Court ; and unless we are prepared to see our trade with © 


the country ruined, and our position in the Mediterraneam 
seriously jeopardised, it behoves us to awake to the 
realisation of the state of affairs before the satus que is so 
seriously imperilled as to be beyond salvation. 

' Henry M. Grey. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE ANGRY 
BRITISH COLUMBIANS 


THE ANTI-JAPANESE LEGISLATION 
(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Commercial Cable Company) 
Ottawa, January 27. 
BarrisH Covumeia has by her anti-Japanese legislation 
created no little stir in official Canadian and Imperial 
ciccles. Extreme moral pressure is being brought to bear 
upon the Provincial Government (at the request of Japan, 
conveyed through the Colonial Office) to abrogate the 
measure just passed by the British Columbia Legislature, 
excluding Japanese labour from underground work in the 
coal-mines of the Province. Mr. Chamberlain is making 
an effort to secure for the Pacific Province a needed 'safe- 
guard against the influx of Mongolian immigration by 
suggesting that the Dominion Government should adopt 
the limitation imposed on Asiatic immigration by Natal. 


The feeling of British Columbians against Orientals is 
intense. 


TRANSAMERICAN RAILWAY RUMOURS 
OFFICIAL DENIALS 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Commercial Cable Company) 


Ottawa, January 27. 
Tie rumour cadled here from London as to an agreement 
between the Dominion Government and the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company looking to the establishment of a new 
transcontinental railway is denied by Mr. Blair, Dominion 
Minister of Railways, and Mr. Wainwright on behalf of 
the Grand Trunk. 


The rumour, now officially denied, suggested a com- 
bination between the Intercolonial and the Grand Trunk 
systems in opposition to the Canadian Pacific. 


MR. RHODES AND THE GOVERNMENT 
AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT 


We have the best authority for stating that the 
Government have approved Mr. Rhodes’s proposals in the 
matter of the extension of the Cape Town-Bulawayo Rail- 
way to Lake Tanganyika. 

In submitting the scheme to the public last year Mr. 
Rhodes suggested that, to minimise the risk to the public 
purse, the extension should be financed and constructed in 
separate sections, and that no section after the first should 
be constructed until its predecessor had been opened for 
traffic and shown to be profit-earning. In this way, as 
Mr. Rhodes went on to explain, the capitalisation of the 
railway should be cheaper and cheaper as it approached 
its terminus on Lake Tanganyika, each paying section 
being security for the next to be taken in hand. 

.  dt-is on this basis, then, that the Government have 
consented to co-operate with Mr. Rhodes, and it may be 
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taken for a fact that the Impérial guarantee for the con- 
struction of yet another link in the Cape to Cairo Railway 
—of a link considerably longer than that between London 
and Edinburgh—has been at last secured. 

In view of this authoritative statement, it is seen how 
baseless are the rumours circulated on Thursday to the 
effect that this great project had been abandoned. The 
argument amounted to this—that what most of us rejoice 
over as a good beginning is really a sorry ending ; that 
because Mr. Rhodes is now about to take another vast 
stride northward towards Cairo, he is not going to Cairo 
at all. The British street through Africa must needs be 
made as all other great streets are made—a bit at a time. 
The peculiarity of Mr. Rhodes’s street is that he makes it 
in big bits. The next bit will be 350 miles long. 


The Cable Peril 


Lord Strathcona is back from his consultation with 
Canadian Ministers at Ottawa and Washington, and more 
than ever persuaded of the necessity in the interests of 
Canada and the Empire generally of the Pacific cable and 
the Canadian Fast Atlantic service. As to the Pacific 
cable the attitude of the Canadian Government is now 
quite clear. They approve of the project and are ready to 
make a reasonable contribution towards the five-ninth 
share of the cost which falls to the Mother Country and 
Canada, after allowing for Australasia’s four-ninth share, 
But Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues feel rightly 
enough that the project is so largely an Imperial and Austral- 
asian one, and Canada’s direct interest in it, commercially 
and otherwise, must be so small that it is for the Mother 
Country and Australasia to take the initiative and to bear 
a proportion of the burden commensurate with the benefits 
they must derive from an alternative, cheaper, and all- 
British cable to the Antipodes. The next move therefore 
is with Mr. Chamberlain and the Imperial Treasury. 
And if they are earnest in their desire to rid the Empire of 
its Cable Peril and its suicidal dependence upon the 
monopoly which places us at Russia’s mercy in the Far 
East, and exposes our cables to the attack of every enemy 
in the first moment of hostilities—if they realise the folly 
of all this, they should move at once and decisively, or 
they may be too late. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—Over 1,000 men of Ahmed Fedil’s force which 
lately surrendered on the White Nile have arrived at 
Omdurman. Colonel Kitchener's column, which is march- 
ing against the Khalifa, has occupied Abdurukba, where 
a number of the Khalifa’s followers have made submis- 
sion. The Khalifa himself, with the main body of his 
followers, is reported to be raiding in the neighbourhood 
of Sherkiela. 

Uganda.—The situation is more serious than it has 
been at any time since the arrival of the Indian reinforce- 
ments. The various hostile elements in the Protectorate 
have succeeded in uniting their forces, and Lieutenant 
Hannyngton after his defeat at Masindi is, according to 
the latest reports, shut up in Kisalizi, on the shores of 
Lake Kioga, where he is being besieged by the entire 
band. All that is wanted is a mutiny of a couple of 
hundred more Sudanese and the British position in the 
interior of Uganda will be quite untenable. The forces 
under Majors Martyr and Macdonald can, it seems, do 
little more than hold their present positions. . _— -- 
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A POLE TO THE TSAR 


“J have trust in the Poles.” (Words spoken by the Tsar, 


visiting Warsaw.) 


But two years past, the world, amazed, 

Heard Warsaw was a loyal town ; 

With lights of greeting glad it blazed, 
When you came down. 


Our strength was broken with long strife ; 
Our hopes were dead, our wounds were sore ; 
We thought to save our country’s life, 

And dream no more. 


We said, ‘‘ Spare but our faith, our race ; 

Henceforth we are your subjects true.” 

You ‘‘ trusted us ” with smiling face : 
Can we trust you ° 


Our faith? It writhes—and by whose will ?>— 
In tortures every day renewed : 
Is your power infinite for ill, 

And null for good ? 


Our race? You granted one desire— 

A statue to our King of lays ;— 

Meanwhile you flashed along the wire 
Our hangman's praise.* 


Your trust, in which we trusted so, 
Still in your inmost heart lies hid ; 
Our people treated as a foe, 

Our tongue forbid. 


After a hundred years of hate 

And blood in rivers flowing fleet, 

A nation, crushed and desolate, 
Crawled at your feet— 


Crawled like a worm. You spoke us fair ; 
We wait for deeds, O Polish King ! 
Or—were you mocking us? Take care: 
A worm may sting. 
M. H. Dziewisk. 


LORD BEAUCHAMP, OUR NEWEST 
PROCONSUL 
By an OLD SCHOOLFELLOW 


SELDOM has a more unexpected appointment been announced 
than that of Lord Beauchamp in succession to Lord Hampden as 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of New South Wales. 
He will be the youngest representative that the Queen has ever 
sent out to a great colony, yet few will question his ability, or 
doubt that he will comport himself with due dignity. A country 
which once obeyed the slightest word of a Prime Minister aged 
twenty-four can offer historical justification for entrusting the 
direction of the Mother Colony of the Antipodes to a clever and 
thoughtful man of twenty-seven. 

I well remember Lord Lygon, as he then was, coming to Eton 
anew boy. Wide, honest brown eyes, dark hair, and a clear com- 
plexion, with a slight, short form, he looked typically well-bred. He 
took a high place in the school, and throughout bore an exemplary 
name. He was never brilliant, but always industrious ; no use at 
games, but fond of books: a thoughtful boy, hardly suited to a 
public school, but one in whom masters placed implicit trust. 

At Christ Church he seemed to expand. His mental powers 


* At the unveiling of Muravieff the hangman's statue in Vilna (20th Nov.) 
a telegram was received from the Tsar extolling the man’s ‘‘ loftiness of mind.’ 
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had more play in the University. Always religious, his devotional 
temperament at one time became so exalted that it seemed as 
though he would take Holy Orders. I have always thought that 
he did not do so because he felt his sphere of influence for good 
would be greater as a layman. But he has always taken a keen 
share in Church:controversy, his youthful impetuosity contrasting 
curiously with a certain forwardness of tone—some might call it 
priggishness—noticeable in all his letters to the Press. 

Before he had attained his majority Lord Lygon succeeded his 
father as seventh Earl of Beauchamp. The family is short-lived, 
for the creation only dates from 1815. The mother of the present 
peer was a daughter of Lord Stanhope, the eminent historian and 
formerly Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The ancestral 
traditions and lovely surroundings of Madresfield Court intensified 
the eminently aristocratic temperament of the new owner. Like 
sO many men, he owed much to a woman’s influence, in this case 
that of his unmarried sister, Lady Mary Lygon. She has 
enthusiastically embraced his views, guiding where she seemed to 
follow, and devoting her life to his advancement. 

Worcestershire, until a few years back, was entirely dominated 
by the late Lord Dudley. His son, with his philanthropic wife, 
finds a valuable neighbour in Lord Beauchamp. The fact that the 
county is practically within the sphere of Birmingham may have 
brought the new Governor into closer contact with his present 
chief, Mr. Chamberlain. As Mayor of Worcester in 1895, he pro- 
pitiated the amiable benevolence of the dames of the borough, 
although his head seemed always too old for the young shoulders. 
As a magistrate he kept carefully out of the Pillory of a volatile 
sixpenny contemporary ; but his keepers are as stringent in their 
preservation of game as those of the most sporting squire. 

But Worcestershire, a county teeming with neglected though 
not very obvious agricultural distress, seemed a field too remote 
for conspicuous philanthropic labours. In the East, End of 
London, the practice-ground for charitable experiments and the 
quarry of statistic-hunting economists, Lord Beauchamp has 
interested himself in many schemes, and is personally known to 
hundreds of the poor and miserable. His platform orations may 
be self-conscious, but his benevolence is unbounded. Especially 
enthusiastic over educational questions, he created mild surprise 
by standing as a Progressive candidate for the Finsbury Division 
of the London School Board, and was returned fourth. His life, 
therefore, though short, has been far from uneventful. Nor have we 
exhausted his interests. 

One of the features of the Proconsul’s career has heen periodic 
flights to France in order to study Art. As might be conjectured, 
the realistic school is not to his taste. His solitary lapse from 
good taste was the act of being painted in the blatant vulgarity of 
his Mayoral robes by M. Benjamin Constant. The portrait was 
one of the disfigurements of the last summer exhibition at Bur- 
lington House. 

Although he goes little into any except clerical society, Lord 
Beauchamp is very popular with the Court set, and is not shy. 
On the contrary, he has a trifle too much of the hauteur caused by 
the constant incense burnt round him. He has studied politics, 
and may be trusted never to violate diplomatic traditions or 
etiquette. He is as addicted to making speeches as Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree himself, and he has learnt elocution. Distinctly agreeable, 
he may be a trifle too consciously immaculate, but he is serious in 
character, ought to have a great career before him, and will act 
impartially in any local Colonial dispute. Like Sir Alfred Milner 
and Lord Kitchener, he is unmarried. If he do as well as either of 
them in his new sphere of responsibility, he will only fulfil expecta- 
tions. England believes in ber young men. God forbid they 
should disappoint the mother-nation ! 





We learn that the Committee of the “ Lectures to Clergy ”—to 
be given at King’s College, London, next July—has been fortunate 
enough to secure Professor W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, as one 
of the lecturers. Professor Ramsay has the unique distinction of 
being the only Protestant who has ever received the Pope’s goid 
medal for theological research ; and as he is seldom or never to 
be heard in London, the clergy will have a unique opportunity, of 
which it is to be hoped they will avail themselves. 
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ON CERTAIN ANIMALS 


Lovers of the donkey and the goat must often have resented 
the scant courtesy meted out to their favourites. Why 
are their good qualities so persistently ignored, and their 
admitted capacity for service so despised, while their 
rivals, the horse and the cow, are petted and improved 
almost beyond recognition? Mr. C. J. Cornish raises 
these questions once again in his delightful ‘‘ Animals 
ef To-Day” which he has published through Messrs. 
Seeley. And everyone will agree that both the donkey 
aad the goat might be greatly improved by skilful selec- 
tion and better feeding. But there is a stubborn fact to 
be faced. Given increased intelligence in the owner 
aad an improved food supply, both will yield much better 
returns by being applied to the higher domestic animals, 
the horse and the cow or sheep. Goats and donkeys can 
be kept at a relative profit only where cows and horses 
caanot be. A Jersey will yield more milk than her weight 
ia goats, or, more correctly, than the number of goats 
which her pasture will keep. But, of course, if you have 
ealy one-eighth enough pasture for a cow, you cannot 
keep a fraction of one, while you can keep a goat. 
Again, the ability of a goat to eat anything, which renders 
him invaluable in mountainous and barren districts, and 
even in city yards, is unfortunately accompanied by a 
determination to eat everything ; and this, coupled with 
his jumping powers, renders him an intolerable nuisance 
ia cultivated regions. Every scrap of grass, every flower, 
every shrub falls before his ruthless appetite. Where 
goats grow nothing else can. 

In the case of the donkey, and even of his half horse 
descendant, the mule, experience has abundantly proved— 
most recently in America by tests made by the United 
States Government during the War of Secession—that his 
only superiority over the horse is where the food supply 
is defective or the climate too tropical. Given plenty of 
food and a reasonable climate, and better returns of work 
per bushel of corn or ton of hay can be got out of a horse 
than out of a mule. The mule is the favourite of the 
pioneer, the squatter, the poor farmer, all over the States, 
and the darling of the Southern darkey ; but whenever 
hard, continuous, regular work has to be done, and plenty 
ef food and good care and shelter can be had, he is in- 
evitably supplanted by the horse. Animals, like men, find 
theie own level, after all; and although both the donkey 
and the goat have probably been longer under domestica- 
tion than their equine and bovine cousins, yet they have 
such a rigidity of type, such a lack of capability for varia- 
tion to suit man’s needs, that they have been displaced by 
the latter, except upon the moors and the mountains, as 
iaevitably as the red man has been displaced by the white. 

Let us turn now to a thought upon the fin de sitcle 
pig. Mr. Cornish rightly credits the Yorkshire pit- 
haad with the invention of an almost perfect type of 
porcine loveliness. But let us also do justice to the 
Chinese cross, which, modified by mixture with the big- 
boned wild boar strains, is at the foundation of all our 
improved breeds almost as invariably as among horses 
the Arabian cross in the thoroughbred and American 
trotter. We are indebted to the Far East for two of our 
choicest dietetic blessings—pigs and poultry; in fact, 
for our entire breakfast-table, except the toast and 
macmalade. 

In his able appreciation of ‘*The Friendly Puma” 
Mr. Cornish collects evidence which goes far to modify its 
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bloodthirsty reputation and entitles it to its Indian name, 
‘Amigo del Cristiano.” But Mr. Cornish goes on to 
intimate that its Northern relative, the panther, or 
‘‘ painter” of ‘‘ Leatherstocking ” fame, is as black as it 
is painted. In point of fact, that brilliant naturalist Hart 
Merriam several years ago showed the utterly unfounded 
character of nearly all these ‘‘ panther” stories, and 
proved the animal to be singularly inoffensive and harm- 
less to man. 

In discussing the ‘‘ Range of Animal Diet,” our author 
states that ‘‘ instances of carnivora developing a taste for 
vegetable food are uncommon,” when, as a matter of fact, 
many carnivora in times of scarcity will eat fruit, nuts, 
grain, or almost any edible vegetable matter short of 
herbage. Nay, not a few of them are extremely fond of 
fruit in times of plenty. The coyote wolves of the American 
plains almost live on sand cherries and sand plums during 
their season; while foxes are very fond of persimmons, 
and Polar bears greedily devour the salmon-berries and 
raspberries of the short Arctic summer. The ‘‘ increasing 
range of animal diet of late years,” of which Mr. Cornish 
speaks, is simply the increase of our actual knowledge of 
their habits. Then, again, “Animals in the Dark” con- 
tains the surprising statement: ‘* We have never heard of 
oxen or cows being liable to panic in the darkness.” But 
any Texas cowboy will tell you that the most trying 
and dangerous part of all his work is, after a long day’s 
ride, to spend half the night galloping round and round 
the crazy herd to keep them from stampeding ; shouting 
and cracking his stock-whip, or, best of all, singing to 
them ; for, oddly enough, the sound of the human voice 
uplifted in measured cadence has the most soothing effect 
of all, 

But, for all this, Mr. Cornish has given us a charming 
series of short causeries upon animals, their dress, tastes, 
diet, customs, and conversation. The subject is one of 
never-failing interest to all ‘‘ children between the ages of 
eight and eighty,” as Mr. Beecher put it. It is not a full, 
harmonious picture so much as a patch-work of bright, 
clever splashes with a full brush. 


IN PASSING 


FEw people realised when they saw recorded one day this week 
the death of Miss Charlotte Jane Swinburne, that Mr. Swinburne, 
the poet, had lost one of his sisters. The deceased lady was the 
third daughter of the late Admiral Charles Henry Swinburne. 
Her mother is Lady Jane Swinburne, a charming old lady, 
cultured, scholarly, and delightful as a conversationalist. Her 
recollection is wonderfully accurate despite her advanced age, and 
her interest in literature is unabated. A reference to his hereditary 
interest in the Navy was made by Mr. Swinburne recently when he 
wrote to Mr. W. Clark Russell saying how strongly he sympathised 
with the latter’s enthusiasm for the Mercantile Marine service—an 
enthusiasm to which the Morning Post is just now a daily witness. 


A propos the Coburg silver wedding, it may be timely to 
correct a common but erroneous impression. ‘The Duchess is 
reserved in public, and her Russian hauteur perhaps accounts for 
a certain standing on her dignity ; but of her kindliness of heart, 
her geniality of disposition, and the esteem in which she is held 
by those who have the best opportunities of judging, there can be 
no question. It must be remembered that the Duchess had any- 
thing but a happy childhood, and at the time of her marriage the 
state of feeling between Russia and this country was not nearly so 
friendly as it is now. 


The wedding of the Duke was the only one of the marriages 
of the Queen’s children at which Her Majesty was not present. 
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It took place in St. Petersburg, and among others who were 
present at the ceremony were Dean Stanley and Lady Augusta 
Stanley, who gave to the Queen on their return long and inte- 
resting accounts of the festivities. It may be recalled that there 
was one peculiar incident in connection with thé marriage. A 
diplomat in high standing had the misfortune to lose his wife 
just when rejoicings were the order of the day. _ Lest he should 
mar the happiness of the occasion, he kept the sad fact a secret, 
and her fuceral on'y took place after a lapse of time. 


WINTER IN THE WEST 


WHEN ther snow comes down and kinder gits a-driftin’, 
Till it buries up your barn and crib and shed, 
And ther big cold flakes beneath the door come siftin’, 
And Bill comes back and says : “ The cows are fed” ; 
When yer gotter thaw ther water ’fore yer drink it, 
And the fire is burning cheery-like and clear, 
Them days, tho’ perhaps you wouldn’t think it, 
Make for me the happiest season in the year. 
Gol durn it, somehow nuther, in the summer 
There’s a lot o’ things a-takin’ up your time, 
And yer feel so like an ornery, common bummer 
If yer ain’t a-workin’ when the weather’s fine. 
There’s diggin’, plantin’, prunin’, pickin’, weedin’, 
Till yer work from four a. m. till eight at night. 
Seems so there’s allus somethin’ more a-needin’ 
When the summer season’s right up in its height. 
But, when yer hogs is slaughtered, and yer corn crib’s choc-a- 
bluck, 
And yer barn is full of oats and meal and hay, 
And ther air keens gettin’ colder till yer pump’s stuck like a 
rock, 
And ther clock strikes seven afore it’s really day, 
Then’s ther time to get yer pipe and go to puffin’, 
And lie back in yer old soft easy-chair, 
With nothin’ round to bother—no, sir, nuthin’, 
An’ no responsibility to bear. 
Now summer’s good, and spring and autumn—kinder ; 
There might be much worse seasons than ther fall ; 
But, take it all together, you can’t find er 
More loafiner time than winter, after all. 
F. M. Know!es, in the New York “ Home Jcurna!,” 


The new United States Ambassador, Mr. Joseph H. Choate» 
besides being the leading lawyer of his country, is a gentleman 
whose ready wit has set in circulation a number of good stories. 
Perhaps one of the best of his brief remarks was his toast to the 
fair sex: ‘And then, Woman—the better half of the Yankee 
world—at whose tender summons even the stern Pilgrims were 
ever ready to spring to arms, and without whose aid they never 
could have achieved the historic title of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The Pilgrim mothers were more devoted martyrs than were the 
Pilgrim Fathers, because they not only had to bear the-same 
hardships that the Pilgrim Fathers suffered, but they had to bear 
with the Pilgrim Fathers, besides.” 


Another story, and this time it is a legal one, narrates how in 
the suit of Hunt, the great architect, against Mrs. Paran Stevens, 
Mr. Choate dwelt upon the defendant’s humble origin and her suc- 
cessive rises in the social world, concluding with: “At last the 
arm of royalty was bent to receive her gloved hand; and how, 
gentlemen of the jury, did she reach this imposing eminence ? 
(Pause.) Upon a mountain of unpaid bills.” Mr. Choate, too, it 
was who once said, when glancing up at the ladies’ gallery at 
Delmonico’s : “‘ Now, gentlemen—now I understand what the 
Scripture phrase means, ‘Thou madest man a little lower than the 
angels’ ” 


That seems a hard case lately advertised in the Zimes. An 
English officer who served sixteen years in the Prussian army, 
went through the whole Franco-German war, was wounded at 
Sedan, and received the Iron Cross among other decorations, is 
compelled, it seems, to appeal to English charity for assistance. 
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“ The yearly military pension amounts to about 38/, and it is quite 
impossible to get any extra assistance from the military authorities 
here in Germany. ... As he has tried everything to get help 
from friends abroad, but always in vain, he has at last made up his 
mind to appeal to the well-known charity of his countrymen.’ We 
wonder what will be the response. 


From a recent will case :— 


“The will was then put away in the family Bible, as being 

the most unlikely spot for her brother Arthur to find it.” 
Again :— 

Mr. Deane, Q.C., said “ He would call evidence to show 
that from being an educated woman of extreme delicacy of 
mind and manner, of a religious and moral character, she 
deteriorated into a dirty, irreligious, immoral, and indecent 
person, boasting that she cared for neither God nor devil.” 


Oh, what a fall was there! The explanation thereof? Hear 
Mr. Deane again :— 


“ She lived in a room so impregnated with alcoho) that 
one of the medical witnesses would not have been surprised if 
an explosion had occurred had a naked light been taken into 
the room.” 


During Carlyle’s last visit to Kirkcaldy he was found, one 
morning about six o'clock, sitting just as you see him in my 
portrait, with hat on, on the old stair of the house he lodged in 
while schoolmastering in Kirkcaldy, looking wistfully over to the 
old burgh school in which he taught. A master joiner, not know- 
ing Carlyle, and thinking something wrong with the person so 
situated at that early hour in the morning, walked up to him, but 
was so astonished with the fierce look that Carlyle cast on him 
that he was struck speechless, and had to turn away, puzzied to 
account for the strange sight. So Mr. John Patrick explains a 
new and interesting photograph of Carlyle reproduced in the 
Century. 


As regards the statement im these columns the other week that in 
‘‘several farms in the North it has long been the custom to keep a 
tame owl in the barn as a mouser,” it would certainly be interest- 
ing to make a list of the strange creatures which man has em- 
ployed as a kind of domestic police. In South Africa the services 
of the secretary: bird, which, as is well known, has a passion for 
snake killing, are very generally retained. In the Philippines, 
where rats—big rice-fed fellows that tlink nothing of running off 
with your shoes—are the chief nuisances, serpents are themselves 
requisitioned, on the principle, no doubt, of set a pest to catch a 
pest. We have seen it stated that in nearly every Manila bunga- 
low a house snakeis kept. Though the reptiles are usually /wice the 
length of a man, they are described as harmless, and seldom leave 
their abodes in the roof. Sometimes two or more snakes are 
obtained. As to their ability to catch a large number of rats, 
there can be no question. Indeed the supplying of house snakes 
is quite an industry among the Filipinos of the capital. The 
natives may be seen, the author of “ Yesterdays in the Philippines ” 
states, hawking the snakes about curled round poles to which the 
creatures’ heads are tied. 


We all know the Greek system of “ Ostrakism” by means of 
which any ambitious man likely to make himself tyrant, or throw 
the State into violent struggles could be got rid of for a period of 
ten years. Reading Mr. George Moore’s entertaining introduc- 
tion to Mr. Martyn’s plays, it occurs to one that if dramatic critics 
had any similar power nowadays there is no doubt that Mr. George 
Moore would be sent forthwith into exile. He is undermming 
the critical State at every turn. Others may say that our Archers 
and Walkleys are like the Hellenic Ephors who controlled al¥ 
Spartans, even the kings, and need not account to anyone for 
what they did; but nevertheless these Ephors cannot contro} 
Mr. George Moore. It is agrave crisis so far as it goes. Luckily 
England is essentially a pelitical country, so not likely to be rent 
though the Stage should fall. Its chief concern is with “cross 
currents” of dramatic in their nature. , 
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FINANCE 
THE PROFITS AND TROUBLES OF BANKING 


Tue banking institutions of this country have announced 
the results for the second half of 1898, and in most cases 
the directors have met their shareholders in public meet- 
ing. A perusal of the balance sheets has not been un- 
congenial, whilst the remarks made by the chairmen of 
some of the institutions have been edifying. The infer- 
ences to be drawn from the statistics, on the one hand, 
and from the public utterances of bank directors, on the 
other, are, first, that banking profits are now showing a 
healthy expansion; secondly, that changes are taking 
place in the commercial and industrial world which make 
it incumbent upon bankers to vary their mode of proce- 
dure, and to look for profits in new quarters, in order to 
replace those from sources which are gradually drying up 
or yielding less; and, thirdly, that dangers which have 
been pointed out with persistent regularity for years still 
exist without the prospect of any attempt being made to 
seriously deal with them. 

First, a word as to profits. The net earnings of the 
London banks appear in the aggregate to have been larger 
‘in the second half of 1898 than in any year since 1890, 
.and a perusal of the earnings over a course of years shows 
that whereas from 1890 to 1894 there was a gradual and 
yearly diminution in banking profits, there has since 1894 
been a gradual and steady yearly increase. The result 
has been that of twelve banking institutions having offices 
in London there has been no instance of a decrease in the 
dividend paid for the past six months; in five cases the 
former distribution was maintained, and, generally speak- 
ing, a larger amount was carried forward; while in 
seven cases there was a satisfactory increase in the 
amount distributed, besides, in most cases, large additions 
to the amount carried forward. 

As regards the change of policy rendered necessary by 
the altered conditions of the time, we may refer to the 
tendency still to amalgamate big institutions, and at the 
same time to extend the number of branches. London 
bankers who years ago were opposed to opening branches 
in different parts of the metropolis are now being forced 
by competition to extend their operations into all parts of 
Greater London, though they acknowledge that for the 
first few years such branches must be carried on at a loss. 
Another point is the evidence of a disposition on the part 
of London bankers to obtain a share of the banking busi- 
ness of the provinces. The necessity for this has been 
brought home to them during the past six months. Tra- 
dition compels London bankers to allow 1 per cent. under 
Bank Rate for money left with them on deposit. The con- 
sequence is that when business is quiet on the Stock 
Exchange they frequently have to allow, say, 2 or 3 per 
cent. for large amounts of money, which they can only 
relend in Lombard Street at, say, $ or 1 per cent. Pro- 
vincial banks, who lend to merchants and traders, have a 
profitable outflow for their cash, which is not enjoyed 
by the London banker who fooks so much to the Stock 
Exchange for the profitable employment of his resources. 
This desire to tap banking profits in the country explains 
the formation of an entirely new bank last year, with its 
head office in London and with branches in the principal 
towns of the North, not excluding Ireland and Scotland, 
and it explains also the amalgamation of purely City in- 
stitutions with concerns having important provincial 
offices. 
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Another source of profit has of late years been yielding 
less, owing, we are told, to the operations of the Joint- 
Stock Companies Acts. Frequently the scrutineer of the 
prospectus ofea new limited Company has been struck with 
the evidence shown of a desire to place capital with the 
public for the purpose of paying off bankers’ advances, 
It is something new, however, to be told, as we 
have been by the chairman of one of the principal 
country banks, that the practice of turning sound 
industrial enterprises into joint-stock companies is having 
a prejudicial effect upon bankers’ profits. A reduction in 
the bills discounted and advances to customers in the 
balance sheet of one bank operating in London and the 
country was attributed to this cause, and in this way. 
The customers of the bank who previously in their private 
capacity had borrowed on the security of deeds for the 
purpose of purchasing raw material, and for the general 
requirements of the business, have, by registering as a 
joint-stock company, raised the money from the public by 
the issue of debentures. The banker has thus seen a very 
profitable business in loans at high rates of interest replaced 
by the issue of debentures bearing a low rate of interest. 

As regards the dangers of the situation to which we 
have referred, the most striking is the complaint that 
bankers do not keep sufficiently large gold reserves. 
The question was brought into prominence as far back as 
January 1891, when Mr. Goschen, the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in a speech on currency reform before the 
Leeds Chamber of Commerce, complained of the action 
of bankers in “lending up to the hilt.” The only result 
of that speech was the publication by London bankers of 
monthly accounts, and the publication of quarterly state- 
ments by some of the country banks. These monthly 
statements have served little purpose, for they led up to 
what is familiarly known in the Money Market as 
‘‘ window dressing,” that is to say, of banks calling in 
money from the bill brokers and the Stock Exchange, 
especially the former, at the end of each month, in order 
to show a strong cash position. At some of the bank 
meetings where reference has been made to the 
necessity of larger cash reserves, complaint has been 
made that the Bank of England and the Treasury 
are the worst offenders. As one chairman remarked: 
‘‘ Bankers complain of the manner in which the Govern- 
ment filches deposits from the banks by the extension of 
privileges far beyond the limit necessary or desirable to 
promote thrift.” Bankers have not overlooked, too, the 
strong remarks made by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the effect that the deposits in the Post 
Office Savings Bank are now so enormous that, in the 
event of any serious financial crisis which tempted 
depositors to largely withdraw sums simultaneously, it 
was quite conceivable that there might be considerable 
difficulty. 

On the part of the bankers who are charged with not 
keeping larger reserves, it is contended that the Bank of 
England unduly makes use of the bankers’ balances to com- 
pete with the banks, and that if the reserves of the banks of 
the country are to be traded with by their custodian, it is 
only right that the banks themselves should trade with 

their own money. From a banker's point of view there 
is much to be said for these views; but unless the joint: 
stock banks decide to abstain from ‘lending up to the 
hilt,” as Mr. Goschen remarked, it is difficult to see how 
a remedy can be brought about except by an entire recon- 
struction of the London Money Market. The suggestion 
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has been thrown out, and we think it is a good one, that 
the Bank of England might resort to a practice which it 
followed many years ago—viz. of publishing the actual 
amount of bankers’ balances it holds, which at pre- 
sent are included under the all-comprehensive heading 
of ‘Other Deposits.” It is a pity that this practice was 
given up, seeing that at the present time the amount of 
gold in both departments of the Bank of England is under 
32 millions sterling, whilst the current and deposit accounts 
of the twenty-one banks included in the London Clearing 
House amount to upwards of 360 millions sterling. The 
separate publication of bankers’ balances in the Bank 
Return or otherwise would be of much more value at 
present than when such statements were formerly issued. 


LIFE ASSURANCE FOR A SHILLING 


An institution called the Old Age Pension and Life Assurance, 
Limited, is circulating a pamphlet setting out a project for 
assuring your life, or securing an old age pension, at the cost of a 
shilling. This a recipient has kindly forwarded to us, and we 
hasten to give our readers particulars of this philanthropic scheme. 
The subscribed capital of the Company is given as £250,000, but 
it is not stated how much of this is paid up, nor are we able to 
find any information on the subject in the usual works of refe- 
rence. Assuming, however, that the Company will be in a position 
to fulfil its promises when the time comes, it is interesting to see 
what they really amount to. It appears that the first thing to do 
is to buy a coupon. There are several classes of insurance men- 
tioned in the prospectus, but we will confine ourselves to class 
« B,” where the coupon costs a shilling. Some fortunate individuals 
who possess a name whose first letter is the same as that of the 
place of residence—Jones of Jericho, or Thompson of Timbuctoo, 
for example—get this shilling coupon as a free gift. Having obtained 
this little document, the recipient is to proceed to buy a “ warrant,” 
or a book of ten further coupons, at the price of los. These he may 
sell, and the purchaser can go through the same process again. 


‘ It is necessary, however, that no fewer than ten of these warrants 


shall have been applied for before the Company issues a policy. 
This means not merely that the original purchaser shall have sold 
at least ten coupons to his friends (or enemies), but that the ten 
purchasers shall have expended a further sum of Ios. each in 
purchasing a “warrant,” with which they begin the game over 
again. We tremble for the morals of the community if this 
system should obtain extensive vogue. The multitude of people 
who will alienate their friends, ruin their tempers, and wear out 
untold shoe-leather in endeavouring to push the sale of these 
coupons must be enormous, while ordinary life assurance agents will 
be reduced to adoleful state of inactivity. Assuming, however, thatan 
original investor has somehow succeeded in getting ten “ warrants ” 
applied for, the Company will have received a sum of £5, plus 
the original shilling, unless a free coupon was issued in the first 
instance. For this sum it will grant a fully-paid pension or life 
policy, according to the table given in the pamphlet. Thus, if the 
recipient is aged thirty, he will be entitled to the payment at death 
of £9 or a pension of 12s. per annum, beginning from the time he 
isfifty-one. The Company hasfor its motto, “ Labour brings Wealth.” 
The labour is on the part of the would-be insured ; the wealth is— 
well, it may be on the part of the Company, but it will certainly 
not be on the part of the coupon seller. The fully-paid life policy, 
which apparently does not participate in profits (if there are any), 
brings in 180 per cent. on the original payment; while at the 
same age a single payment of £39 8s. 10d. with, say, the Scottish 
Provident would ensure £100 at death, with the right to share in 
the surplus, or over 250 per cent., apart from possible profits. 
Similarly, while £5 paid in this novel scheme will in twenty years 
only yield a pension of 12s.a year, £6 10s. 4d. invested in the 
Post Office Deferred Annuity will bring in £1 a year at the end of 
the same period. The tables under the scheme are stated to have 
been calculated ona solid actuarial basis. It would appear, in- 
deed, that the basis is rather too solid for the people who have to 
pay the money. Is it possible that the whole scheme is an elabo- 
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rate and somewhat clumsy ‘jest? The Chairman of the Company 
is, we see, Sir Robert Hargreaves Rogers, who has, among other 
distinctions, “ Who’s Who” tells us, that of “gardening” as his 
sole recreation. Upon the question of the recreations of the other 
directors “ Who’s Who” preserves silence ; in fact, none of their 
names figures there. 


THE TWO BOOMS 


It is rarely, indeed, that we have two booms on the Stock Ex- 
change at the same time. Such, however, is the state of affairs in 
the markets for American Railway shares and South African shares. 
With respect to the American Market we cannot do better than 
refer our readers to an article in THE OUTLOOK of September 17 
last, entitled “ Economic America after the War,” for it is upon the 
reasons we then set out that the rise in American Railway shares 
has been based. As to the future we have only one opinion— 
namely, that in many cases there is room still for a higher 
level of prices for American Railway securities, and 
where prices have been rushed up in anticipation of good 
results, these results are likely to justify present figures. With 
a rampant speculation and buyers not discriminating or wait- 
ing to look into intrinsic merits, but giving orders to buy any- 
thing at the best, set-backs must be reasonably looked for. During 
the past week the feature has been the excited dealings in Vander- 
bilt stocks. Reports have circulated that an important consolida- 
tion is under consideration by the Vanderbilts—namely, the 
formation of a big trans-Continental line under one control. The 
reports have been denied, it would seem, but curiously the Market 
has disregarded the denials, stating that the news had leaked 
out prematurely. 

As regards South African shares prices have advanced rapidly 
throughout the list. To make any discrimination we should say 
that the greatest interest has been taken in Deep-level shares and 
in Rhodesian properties. Not only have the big houses been 
buying, but the Continent has also supported the market, and 
brokers have this week been able to announce the presence of a 
good many buying orders on the part of the public. It has been 
suggested that the activity in Deep-levels presages the early 
appearance of new Deep-level subsidiary companies, and we think 
that this is quite likely. The activity in Rhodesian shares has 
been very marked. It has not been so much in the shares of the 
few companies now crushing as in the land and exploration shares. 
Many shares which in the former boom stood at many pounds, 
and had fallen to as many shillings, have this week registered very 
big percentage rises. 


OTHER FEATURES 


In the Industrial Market the feature has been the flotation of 
the well-known business of ironmasters at Middlesbrough under 
the title of Bell Bros. Limited, with a share and debenture capital 
of £1,500,000. There has been a similar rush for the shares as 
there was for Pease & Partners, and it is feared that London 
applicants will get but very small allotments. Most of the capital, 
it is thought, will be allotted in the North. We hear of some very 
big applications, one alone having amounted to upwards of 
£100,000—not, be it noted, for an insurance or trust company, for 
which the securities of Bell Bros. Limited offer special advantages 
—but on the part of a private individual. This shows what a 
plethora of money there is for investment. 

Another Colonial loan has appeared this week, South Australia 
coming forward with a 3 per cent. issue of 41,500,000, It ought 
to go. South Australia has not been a big borrower in this 
market lately. The minimum of 94} compares with 94 for a 
similar issue in 1896, and with 95 for a similar issue in 1897. We 
refer intending investors to an article on the Finances of South 
Australia in THE OUTLOOK of August 20 last. 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE AFTERNOON CALL 


AMONGST the innumerable social duties we women have to per- 
form, perhaps there is none more hateful than the returning of 
calls. If we hada few friends and not a multitude of acquaint- 
ances, visiting might be a pleasant duty ; but as it is things are in 
a terrible state. Every woman one meets detests the present 
system ; all join in thinking that something should be done, but no 
one does anything. Besides, the question arises, What can be 
done? An American I once met thought the only way to cope 
with the evil would be to form a large club where each member 
might for a small yearly sum rent a cubicle. The rules of the club 
would oblige every member to meet on a certain day in the month 
for the purpose of receiving and returning calls. A park let out 
in lots during the summer months and winter garden in the cold 
weather would answer the purpose of this “ Sociable Syndicate.” 

Personally I have often felt curious to know, even approxi- 
mately, how much time one wastes yearly in visiting. The word 
wasted is used advisedly, for in nine out of ten cases we do not 
care an atom for the people we visit, nor they for us. And the 
weariness of it all! I never see a card-case now without recalling 
a prolonged visit paid to a rather punctilious married sister. At 
lunch often one trembled when the order “ The carriage at three” 
was given as we rose from table. Then the visiting book had to 
be taken down and a list of names noted. The question arose 
wether Mrs. A. had changed from the second and fourth Friday 
to the 7th and 31st of the month, or if Mrs. B. only received on the 
las: Mondays. Then we would start, grimly determined to “ get 
off” a certain number at any cost. Perhaps the first call we paid 
the lady might be out. With what relief we handed the cards to 
te servant, blessing the chatelaine for her wisdom in being away. 

But alas! there were others—houses that had “At Home” 
writ large everywhere, from the smart maid’s extra-fine cap to the 
sugar on the over-rich confectionery. Here the hostess receives 
us with effusion, attired in the fussiest of tea-gowns, and wearing 
more rings than her fingers can well hold. To commence with, 
we are inundated with tea; then our clothes—provided no one 
else has come since our arrival—undergo a severe examination, 
during which the majority of those present talk servants, babies, 
or chiffons. After the regulation quarter of an hour, we get up, 
and, hurrying out, are whirled off to the next. 

Sometimes we met a sympathetic friend who would pass us on 
a doorstep or staircase with a “ What! you on the warpath to-day, 
dear?” and then in a lower tone: “I’ve just come from the 
Waltons! If you owe them a call, run up now ; they’re out, and 
the Penderbys, too. Thought you'd like to know. But go as soon 
as possible, or they may be back. Good-bye,” and, with a grate- 
fu' hand-pressure on the part of either of us, she is gone. 

“What a dear Sally is !” murmurs my sister, who in her heart 
of hearts detests the social martyrdom as I do. “Let us go there 
immediately after this.” Naturally I agree, but as we ascend the 
shallow staircase of the house in hand she grips my arm ard 
whispers with a groan, “Go straight into the back drawing-room— 
there are the Penderbys. Just our luck! We can’t get them done 
if they see us.” But they don’t, and half an hour later we hear 
the servant’s “Mrs. Penderby is out, ma’am,” with ill-concealed 
gratification. 

Besides the odium of talking to a regiment of terribly unin- 
teresting people, the quantity of tea we drank on each occasion 
was appalling. At some houses we were as adamant on this point. 
“Jo!” would break in my sister, seeing me give way weakly, 
“you know the doctor says it’s poison to you,” or, if in some 
particular house I were a stranger to the quality of the cup that 
cheers, a whisper on her part would reach me, “Don’t, Jo! Pure 
gunpowder !”—or “ Tannig acid ”—and presently I would manage 
to conceal the untouched cup amongst some adjacent wilderness 
of bric-&-brac ; but, after all, it was thirsty work, not to speak 
of the need of a stimulant for one’s nerves. 

How often I recall waiting outside some house on a sweltering 
summer day while the footman took in ourcards! At times we 
relieved the tension by making miniature wagers on the result. 
When I was new to the game, we had a terrible trial in the person 
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of a lady who went (among her friends) by the name of “Sweet 
Lips.” If by any possibility she discovered our intention of spend. 
ing an afternoon in calling, she invariably chose the same day, 
would then track us down, and after an immoderate amount of 
gush, leave at the same moment as ourselves. On the doorstep 
she would shiver (winter and summer), look vaguely up and down 
the road, and then say playfully :— 

“You lucky people, to have a trap of your own! What a bless- 
ing !” and of course in common courtesy we had to offer her a 
lift. Strange to say, our way unfailingly proved hers; and the 
cloying creature, with the tenacity of a burr, always managed to 
retain her seat in the victoria. Drastic measures had to be resorted 
to in order to rid ourselves of her. Perhaps the only satisfactory 
moment in a day spent in calling was that in which, after our 
return home, jaded and weary, the visiting-book was once more 
taken down and an “ O ” placed opposite the people we had that day 
“killed off.’ My dutiful sister would sigh with relief as she replaced 
the book on the shelf: “ To-morrow we will visit our friends, Jo! 
Acquaintances are women’s worst enemies !” 

JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


THE EARL’S FERRY 


GARRETT FITZGARRETT was home from Palestine, and the 
passion for church-building was come upon him. His fathers had 
sailed to the Holy Land as well as he, and had come back to hang 
their swords and shields at the shrine of Saint Declan, in the little 
stone church where you might barely stand upward, and which 
was full of the nests of birds, since it was open to the wind and 
weather, so that the praying people among the graves outside 
could hear the words of Mass as they fell from the priest’s lips. 

The stone church, with its Round Tower and Holy Well, had 
sufficed for Garrett Fitzgarrett’s fathers, but not for him. He had 
fought in Spain against the Moors of Barbary, and had made 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James of Compostella, and had 
learnt how God loves fair things, silk and vair, damasks and 
embroidery, gems and fine linen, spread to make His train. 

He took the dower of his wife who had left him widowed, the 
Countess Eleanor, and he built him Temple Michael, dedicated to 
the Prince of All Angels. Its arches sprang like a forest in the 
sky from the great rock above the leafy banks of Blackwater. Its 
lancet windows filled with jewelled panes shone against the sky, so 
that wayfarers on the plain thought them finer than the sunsets of 
autumn. On the highest pinnacle the silver angel in mail, with 
but one foot poised, smote for ever with shield and sword against 
a foe invisible. 

Within, the walls were crusted with mosaics, and the altar rails 
were of silver. Famous artists had come over-sea to carve the 
rood-screen, fine in the sight of all men, and the arches in the 
roof, fine only in the sight of God and His angels. The great 
candlesticks were of gold, and the tabernacle was crusted with 
gems. The tabernacle veil was like the webs of gossamer with 
dew upon them ; all the copes and vestments were of cloth of gold 
and silver. 

When the artists and the builders had done their best, and 
Earl Garrett’s own heart told him his work was good, he sat down 
to contemplate it peacefully through the winter of his age. 

What wife and children are to other men, Temple Michael was 
to Earl Garrett, for the Countess Eleanor had left him childless. 
His trother James was to succeed; and there were those found 
to say that James Fitzgarrett had rather the Earl had died when 
he carried the shell and scrip than have lived to squander the 
Countess’s great dower on Temple Michael. And yet others there 
were to say that the price of gold and mosaics had better have gone 
to increase the Desmond power and inheritance. But none of all 
this came to Earl Garrett, who was yet terrible in the sight of 
men, although the snows of his beard lay upon his knees, and 
his bristling eyebrows were like icicles upon the eaves. An old 
warrior he was and not to be contemned, for all that he read his 
missal like a monk and spent hours in meditation alone in the 
great church he had created. 

In a little chapel of Temple Michael the Countess Eleanor’s 
body had been laid, with a place for the Earl by her side, and 
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above their effigies in stone, he with the crossed legs and 
sword of the Crusader, she in coif and veil. And often, often, 
when his church was built he longed that the time of his probation 
were over, and that he lay by his gentle lady’s side. 

At last the time came and Earl Garrett received his call. And 
when it was a question of the burying, Earl James called the chiefs 
of the clan together. 

“Great scandal it were,” he said, “if our lord, my brother, 
were laid to rest away from the holy place of his race ; and if it 
were not that age had come upon him, he would never have 
desired it. Therefore,” he said, “let the Countess rest in peace in 
Temple Michael ; but carry Earl Garrett, as we were used, to lie 
with his peers.” 

’ And the assemblage of the chiefs cried out that that were well 
done. 

So a great burying there was in Ardmore, and the grave in 
Temple Michael was undisturbed. And if the common people 
murmured at all that the dead man had been cheated out of his 
wish, who was to listen to them? Owen, the bard, was sullen, but 
are not bards always of a doubtful humour? and Rory, Earl 
Garrett’s foster-brother, was of the malcontents. But yet it was 
true that Ardmore was a holy place, and it would take centuries 
and saints unborn to bring such odour of sanctity to Temple 
Michael, 

For a little while Earl Garrett slept in his grave, or seemed 
to sleep; but that was a wild winter, and the storm-wind raving 
about Temple Michael and the castle on the rock was full of 
voices, 

One night Earl James sat at table with his sons, and below in 
the rush-strewn hall the kernes ate at the bare boards. In the 
place of honour allotted to hin: Owen, the bard, swept his harp- 
strings with his fingers, bringing piercing cries and lamentations 
from the wires ; but he had not a song at all. As yet, he had sung 
no song for Earl James, The music was dumb in him, he said ; 
but it was more like he was angry, for his eyes amid his hair and 
beard gleamed like a brazier in the snows. 

Then there came crying about the hall a voice. Nowit was at 
the great doors, as if it craved admittance ; again it beat at the 
high windows like the wings of a homeless bird in the storm. 
The voice was the voice of Earl Garrett, and the cry of it was, 
“Garoult arointha, arointha! Hurry, hurry! Give Garrett a 
ferry ! n 

Cheeks were blanched at the thought of the shivering soul of 
Earl Garrett out in the wild night crying for a ferry, but Earl James 
laughed. 

“'Tis a delusion of the night and the storm,” he said. “ Let us 
drink, and we shall forget it.” And so he plunged his face in the 
cup of wine ; and below, in the hall, the usquebaugh was passed 
from man to man, till in the comfort and the glow they forgot the 
terrible voice that yet cried upon the night-wind. 

But, after that, there was no keeping Earl Garrett still. Night 
after night the voice cried at the windows, and drove along the 
windy corridors, and reached men’s ears in their beds, till there 
was no rest for it. The priests might preach that it was a 
delusion of the senses or the Evil One, since Earl Garrett’s grave 
was among the graves of saints and had been consecrated anew 
with psalms and prayer and holy water. Earl Garrett was not so 
long dead that his voice was forgotten ; and his voice it was, full 
of anguish and pleading, that drove men nearly mad night after 
night, crying for a ferry. 

So, at last, daring the anger of Earl James, a boat put out by 
night under the shadow of the rock. Six young men of the clan 
rowed it: and in the stern sat Owen the bard, and Earl Garrett’s 
foster-brother, and Father Michael, the young namesake of 
the Saint, who was appointed to say Mass every day in Temple 
Michael for the Earl’s soul. But the bow of the boat was left 
empty for Earl Garrett’s coffin. 

Inky black it was in the shadow of the rock and the woods 
that fringe Blackwater, and it was not until they were out where 
the river and the seas meet that they found they had taken a 
Passenger with them. Plumes nodded in his helmet, and under 
his cloak they could see a breastplate of silver. His mailed feet 
amid the thwarts of the boat glittered like dropped silver. The 
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hair about his face stood out like moonshine, and the awe and the 
beauty of him made the rowers, after one glance at him across 
their shoulders, bend to their rowing till each man’s face was 
almost upon his knee. 

The boat leaped through the water, and for two-thirds of that 
journey no man dared ask the knight in the bow his name or his 
purpose. But at last Father Michael spoke. 

Now the young priest was innocent from birth, and his ruddy 
face and blue eyes were like achild’s. Also his voice had the 
sweetness of a young child’s or a young bird’s. And when he 
knelt down and extended his hands there was no fear, but only love 
and pleasure in his gaze. 

“ Pray tell us, my Lord,” he said, “ your name, and why you 
are come hither?” 

“TI am Michael,” said the knight, “ Generalissimo of the Forces 
of Heaven.” 

When he spoke his voice was more beautiful than anything 
ever heard on earth. But yet, too, there was the clash of steel in 
it, and a sound commanding and impetuous, as when a general 
calls to his army in the thick of the fight. 

“Our holy lord, St. Michael,” said the priest wonderingly ; 
“and are you come from Heaven ?” 

“ Look backward where the moon rises above Temple Michael, 
and you will see whence I am last.” 

They looked back, then, and Temple Michael, dome and 
pinnacle, lay bathed in the moonlight. But the silver angel was 
no longer there. 

“Our blessed patron,” cried the priest again, “wherefore are 
you come ?” 

“ Because the crying of my servant Garrett from the grave has 
brought me to his help. Because he is mine, and not Declan’s, 
and will not rest far from my shadow.” 

“ See you, then, powerful one,” said the priest, “that these are 
poor men in the boat and are exposed to the wrath of Earl James 
because of their love for Earl Garrett. Procure thou that they go 
free.” 

“ They shall not suffer,” said the blessed Saint. “1 will make 
manifest to Earl James the power and the interposition of a greater 
than I.” 

Then they were come to Ardmore, and, digging with might 
and main for the great coffin of Earl Garrett. But, behold you, 
when twas raised, a marvel! For where six had scarce looked to 
carry it, the burden was lifted from men’s shoulders as though 
a cohort of wings swept below it. And so, when they had smoothed 
over the earth, they bore the coffin easily to the boat. 

Again there was a cloud on the moon, and heavy darkness ; 
and again when it had passed and they were out on the white 
track of water where the river flowed in the midst of the sea, they 
were aware that in the bow of the boat where the coffin was they 
carried now two passengers. 

One was him that went with them before. The other was 
wrapped in a cloak of the sea-mist, but the beard and the eyes and 
the brows were those of Earl Garrett, and that was Earl Garrett’s 
hand with the blue sword-slash across the knuckles that lay like a 
bundle of withered sticks on the shadow’s knee. 

So in a great awe and mystery the boat drew in to Temple 
Michael ; and there on the beach was Earl James, black and bitter 
with anger because his people had defied him. But the first to 
light out of the boat was the blessed soldier, St. Michael ; and the 
next was Earl Garrett, and the anger was like blue lightning 
playing in the shadows that veiled his eyes. 

Then Earl James fell on his knees, and cried out to know who 
these were, for they passed away from them like smoke within the 
walls of Temple Michael. And the young priest, who was fearless, 
led him to a pinnacle of the rock, and showed him in the moonlight 
where the blessed St. Michael’s place stood empty. 

And yet as great a marvel it was, that when the dawn came it 
once more bathed the Angel in flame and roses. 

So with great pomp and ceremony they laid Earl Garrett to 
rest in the grave himself had designed ; and the voice came no 
more that had demanded a ferry. 

But the clerk, Father Michael, wrote these things. 

KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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IN PRAISE OF SOCIETY 


It has always been a literary fashion to gibe at Society. 
The Minnesingers scoffed in medieval times ; old Froissart 
mocked at the courtiers, and Chaucer waxed witty on the 
same theme. In Osric and Aguecheek Shakespeare 
satirised Euphuism, the affected fashion that unmanly 
extravagance assumed in his day. The most cruel de- 
nunciation of social depravity in the time of Queen Anne 
is not found in the moralisings of Bolingbroke, but in the 
matchless comedies of Congreve. 

Dr. Johnson, too, dearly loved a lord to rail at the 
luxurious classes. But Byron, watching his equals with 
a hostile eye, expressed his scorn in a vivid sentence :— 

Society is now one polished horde, 

Formed of two mighty tribes, the Bores and Bored. 
Carlyle thundered denunciations with the bilious wrath 
of a sage who had intently contemplated the French 
Revolution—that mighty upheaval which destroyed the 
most cultivated Society since Aspasia gathered moralist. 
and wits in her house. 

Disraeli, in ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” upheld only the younger 
generation of his day; whilst Trollope sketched with 
loving touch the provincial humour of the Episcopalian 
set. Thackeray, though he jeered at the pushing crowd 
which filled Lady Anne Newcome’s rooms, did not fail to 
delineate a noble figure for our admiration. Ethel New- 
come is a true lady, own kinswoman to Bulwer Lytton’s 
Helen Digby, and perhaps connected by mental sympathy 
with Eleanor Ellerton, the more elevated type of Charles 
Kingsley. 

Coming to this year of grace, women writers like 
Marie Corelli and Ouida ridicule Society in language more 
vehement than literate. Is it ungracious to ask if they 
are really within its much-abused precincts? Society is 
not the butterfly flittings of a smart set. That combina- 
tion discreetly subsidises the writers on some Chronicles 
of Mayfair to record their frocks, their menus, and some- 
times their innocent flirtations. In this crew are the 
intellectual nonentities who follow each craze, imitate 
fashions initiated by Parisian actresses, and whose smiles 
cin be bought by the long purses of proud parvenus. 

Society is the aggregate of many small groups, which 
rab off ugly corners by amalgamation and derive mutual 
benefit through continued interchange of ideas. Society 
is dominated by women, not because they have more 
leisure, but because they diffuse more subtle and gentle 
influence. Women of high degree are rarely idle. Phil- 

anthropy has assumed an unparalleled importance in the 
last ten years. Distressed ladies, honest crofters, starving 
peasants, weary townsfolk, young children and old people 
are helped by the sympathy as well as the benevolence of 
the first in the land. Many a London hostess devotes one 
night in each week to the superintendence of a girl’s club 
in the East End or in actively promoting the modern 
crusade against intemperance. Mrs. Harold Tennant was 
a Superintending Inspector of Factories at one and twenty, 
whilst ladies in country districts vie with ladies in dingy 
slums as to who shall dg most for the sick and suffering. 

The unjustly maligned virtue of Society must not be 
judged by the scum that floats on the surface. The true 

purity of Society is shown by the inevitable ostracism that 
awaits the discovery of vice, and in no other class are sins 
of dishonour or of dishonesty repudiated with such drastic 
severity. The hand of pity may be subsequently extended, 
but the complacency of toleration is eternally absent. 
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In politics Society exerts a great sway. The influence of 
the best education, the habit of grappling with problems 
of the day, the personal element, the force of example and 
the power of patronage give a great leverage at elections, 
Politics always kindle the patriotism of men and the 
enthusiasm of women. There lies the field of success for 
the ambitious, and many pursue the road with eye never 
wavering from the desired goal. 

Society no longer patronises the arts without compre- 
hension, though the Opera may—in London—be the expen- 
sive amusement of a bored and listless throng. Painting 
and music are patiently studied by hundreds who will never, 
need to earn their own living, but often attain high stan- 
dards of excellence. Pictures by two living English ladies 
have been bought by the trustees of the Chantry bequest, 
whilst amateur orchestras diffuse good music among the 
poor, and the stage is often recruited from the energetic 
talent of private Thespians. 

The brightest talent of Society is the excellence of its 
conversation. The dramatist, who has to broaden effects, 
hardly exaggerates from life in multiplying epigrams. 
Men are less studied in their words than when they break- 
fasted with Rogers or dined at Holland House, yet brilliant 
phrases are not rare. Every subject is adequately discussed 
not only with incisiveness, but with illustrations drawn from 
experience or literature. Indeed, few would have the 
temerity to pronounce an opinion without some arguments 
to enforce the view. Our grandmothers would stare at 
the range of information which modern maidens possess. 
Girls encounter men who are philosophers by choice and 
politicians by patriotism, bishops who are historians, 
novelists who are painters, golfers who discuss Tolstoi, 
cricketers who are journalists. Men may glance for a 
moment at a beautiful girl, but they will sit for an hour 
with her clever sister. The influence of women is for good, 
and one of the virtues of Society is the increasing attrac- 
tion it offers toyoung men. Tocounteract the allurements 
of vice is part of the value of modern education ; whilst, 
with wider sympathies, prejudices diminish, and national 
barriers are gently overturned by the civilising effects of 

cosmopolitan intercourse. Home Gorpovn. 


THE VERESTCHAGIN EXHIBITION 


Any school accompanied by its teachers has free right of 
entry to the Grafton Gallery, provided it come early in 
the morning or late in the afternoon. It will see M. 
Verestchagin’s pictures relating to the retreat from 
Moscow, and, says the Daily News, ‘‘ If the children are 
so fortunate as to have the painter himself for their 
cicerone, they will learn more of history, geography, and 
travel in an hour than they might otherwise learn in many 
a week of set lessons from the books.” Now this is an 
admirable frame of mind wherein to visit a picture gallery ; 
but, unfortunately, there are frames of mind more admirable 
still. Most of us, when curious as to matters historical, 
geographical, and travellous, prefer the books; and, if 
M. Verestchagin likes to illustrate them, so much the 
better. Most of us like illustrated books. But, after all, 
the text is the thing. M. Verestchagin evidently agrees 
-with the majority, for he has provided armchairs for the 
student and a Catalogue that is nothing less than an 
historical treatise. 

But, frankly, we went to the Grafton Gallery to see 
pictures, and pictures only, and to these we must confine 
our present remarks. M. Verestchagin’s pictures are 
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mainly concerned with externals ; his art is that of the 
costumier and scene-painter ; he has produced a series of 
large oleographic representations of events—these re- 
constructed with meritorious industry. He has secured a 
popular success—a commercial one, too, let us hope. 
Madame Tussaud’s and the Doré Collection are similar 
successes. The artlessness of M. Zola is a similar art. 
Compare with these large and, in their way, effective 
canvases such drawings as those in M. Boutet de Monvel’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc.” The difference between the two is 
striking. M. Verestchagin’s surface realism, slick brush- 
work, opaque colouring, and limited resource are now 
only saved from extinction by the industry which he has 
brought to bear on external detail. He has invented 
nothing—merely collected. M. Boutet de Monvel is at 
once collector and creator. History, geography, travel, 
and narrative are as much in his gift as in the other’s. 
M. de Monvel, however, has preferred the rdle of artist to 
that of schoolmaster. But this is verging on serious 
criticism. The Daily News has a more correct stand- 
point. A. K. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


A COURT SCANDAL—FOR LOVE OF PRIM 


THE new comedy at the Court Theatre is, like most new 
modern comedies, an adaptation from a French piece of 
the forties. It would be unreasonable to expect a country 
with half the carrying trade of the world to develop a 
drama of its own. Nations can no more excel in many 
directions than individuals. We must be thankful that 
the policy of the open door promotes the free entry of the 
dramatic fabrics of France, Belgium, Norway, and China. 
After all, every race has its most appropriate form of 
expression, and, if at the present moment there are only 
three plays being acted which have anything to do with 
the life of the country, we shall find the explanation in the 
increased output of pig-iron. 

‘* A Court Scandal” gives us a glimpse of the lighter 
side of Louis XIV.’s Court when its splendour had been 
almost extinguished by precisians and bigots. The Duc 
de Richelieu, the Chevalier de Matignon, the Baron de 
Bellechasse, and their companions belong really to 
Louis XV.’s reign. The ‘‘scandal” arises from young 
Richelieu’s revenge for an affront he has received from 
the Royal Duchesse de Bourgogne. He had asked her 
for a lieutenancy, and she gave him a box of sweets. 
The polished courtiers laugh at him, rally him, and 
sneer at him as naturally as so many plebeians. The 
Duchesse de Noailles and his wife, her daughter, and 
all the other ladies, treat him as a child and taunt 
him with his tender years. His marriage is merely 
formal, and his wife is guarded by her mother. Stung 
by that terrible epithet ‘‘ boy,” he resolves on swift 
and startling revenge. He forces an entry into the 
Princess’s apartment, even into her own room. Even 
among these light-hearted people such conduct is not 
allowed to pass unobserved. The Princess threatens to 
have him arrested, but sees that she will be giving herself 
away, and wisely refrains. Through the good offices of 
his mother-in-law the King confines him to his house. 
Still intent on getting quits with the friends who have 
been so happy in their comments on the box of sweets 
episode, he contrives to get the Chevalier’s mistress and 
the Baron’s wife hidden in rooms leading out of his private 
apartment. (Query—Were the light manners of the 
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ancien régime due to the internal construction of their 
houses, or was the construction merely the reflection of 
the current morality?) An admirable scene ensues. 
Richelieu shows the Chevalier’s mistress to the Baron and 
the Baron’s wife to the Chevalier. The gentlemen are 
vastly diverted ; in fact, they rather overdo their delight. 
Such incidents are always welcome and amusing, but to 
the courtiers of 1714 they could hardly have been quite fresh. 
It must have occurred before. Richelieu carries the merry 
jest a little further by letting each gentleman see the lady 
in whom he is interested. Only one person laughs then. 
Challenges succeed, and as Richelieu is arranging the 
details with his friend and fencing-master, the Abbé de 
Chavanne, his wife overhears him and falls at his feet in 
aswoon. Overhearing and swooning seem to have been 
known in 1841. The duels follow in due course. Richelieu 
polishes off the Chevalier and the Baron in pretty fashion, 
while the scrupulous Abbé turns his back on the horrid 
spectacle and reads Marcus Aurelius. By-the-bye, the 
Duchesse de Richelieu assists. Wives at duels! Oh, 
they knew something in 1841! A Jdettre de cachet and a 
King’s command bring things to a happy issue. Richelieu 
and his wife acknowledge a mutual and temporary flame, 
and he retires to die at ninety-two worn out by excesses. 
It is a bright, sparkling, well-mounted, well-dressed 
comedy which pleases the public and justifies the French 
Revolution. The acting fails in one respect only. The 
actors do not give the atmosphere of the period. They 
are individually good, but they seem to be our own 
familiar friends at a fancy dress ball. No doubt the 
manner of the time was formal and elaborate, but no 
human constitutions could have kept it up day after day 
in the style of Mr. Hicks and Mr. Aynesworth. The 
action with the handkerchief was carried too far. 
It aroused expectations which were not fulfilled. It 
suggested the conjurer, but the pigeons did not appear. 
Mr. Hicks has a very long and exhausting part, which he 
played with much energy and animation, admirable 
qualities which would be enhanced by a touch of breeding 
and a sense of degree. Miss Dorothea Baird as the 
Duchesse de Richelieu expressed the girlish sentiment of 
the character very sympathetically, and without straining 
at effect. The other people had not much to do, but they 
looked very splendid, and that’s a great thing with the 
public. 

At this theatre Mr. Chudleigh has accustomed us to 
first pieces worth seeing. ‘‘ For Love of Prim,” by Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts, is a simple story of the primary emotions, 
One lover of Prim has been impressed and reported dead, 
and she falls in love with the man on the spot, who always 
has the pull. The sailor returns, and when he grasps the 
situation takes his rival’s place with the pressgang, which 
is still active, as it always was in the days of Nelson. Mr, 
Titheradge as the sailor, and Mr. Vibart as his rival, were 
both good, especially Mr. Titheradge. The audience were 
interested and appreciative, as they always are when they 
are given either a plain story of natural sentiment, or even 
an airy sketch of comedy and character. Lately there 
have been three good first pieces produced. Other 
managers please copy. C. G. C. 





PLeAsE NoTE—THE OvTLOoK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BooKsTALLs and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
StrEET, Lonpon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time 
application. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
MR. HARDY’S POEMS 


CHARLOTTE Bronti, in some ways among the wisest of 
women, wrote to an Emersonian friend : ‘‘ I suppose I have 
something harsher in my nature than you 
Bittersweets have, something which every now and 
then tells me dreary secrets about my 
race, and I cannot believe the voice of the Optimist, 
charm he never so wisely.” Though Mr. Hardy, like Mr. 
Browning, lays it down that his poems are “ largely 
dramatic or personative in conception, and this even where 
they are not obviously so,” yet, as in all such cases and 
pleas, the poet’s choice of imaginative theme, his personal 
interest in his impersonal moods and characters, cannot 
but largely speak the man. In these fifty poems* there are 
passion, humour, wistfulness, grimness, tenderness, but 
never joy, the radiant and invincible; Mr. Hardy’s verse 
is not on speaking terms with that of his colleagues in 
prose, Mr. Meredith and Mr. Stevenson, children of the 
sunlight. This verse is bittersweet at best, a thing of 
poignancy and aching and endurance, relieved with 
laughter not of the jovial kind; it is most modern and 
medizval. Its intensities have a curious value for lovers 
of plain speech about life, even though its philosophy 
seem thwart and wrong. 


If but some vengeful god would call to me 

From up the sky, and laugh : “ Thou suffering thing, 
Know that thy sorrow is my ecstasy, 

That thy love’s loss is my hate’s profiting ! ” 
Then would I bear, and clench myself, and die, 
Steeled by the sense of ire unmerited ; 
Half-eased, too, that a Powerfuller than I 

Had willed and meted me the tears I shed. 

But not so. How arrives it joy lies slain, 

And why unblooms the best hope ever sown ? 
—Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain, 
And dicing Time for gladness casts a moan. . 
These purblind Doomsters had as readily strown 
Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 


The spirit of this sonnet is the spirit of the book ; and 
is surely something more than what Newman calls ‘just 
the impatient sensitiveness which relieves itself by a 
definite delineation of what is so hateful to it”; it is at 
least in illustrating the contrarieties, cross chances, vexed 
attitudes, marred possibilities of existence, that Mr. 
Hardy’s ‘‘dramatic or personative” poetic art is most 
easily at home. A drastic, emphatic, fascinating art ! 
Yet the reader of this book, so sombre and stark in its 
presentments, should always keep in mind one little poem, 
**The Impercipient,” which softens and sweetens the 
whole : a little poem which strangely recalls to me the 
one touching thing recorded of Schopenhauer. 

Many pieces, as the sonnet quoted, are contemplative, 
introspective, philosophic, rich in a grave felicity of dolo- 
rous phrases and an iron music. Others 
are novelist’s work in verse; and some 
of these, as ‘‘ Her Death, and After,” 
with its subtlety of conception and situation, had been 
better in Mr. Hardy's prose: they cry out to be cast into 
short stories by the writer of ‘‘ Wessex Tales.” But many 
are perfectly successful in their actual form; Browning 
might be proud of ‘‘ The Burghers,” and ‘‘ My Cicely,” 
both technically and imaginatively, is a moving master- 


* “Wessex Poems and other Verses.” By T. Hardy. London: 
Harpers. 6s. 
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piece. ‘‘Friends Beyond,” a dialogue d’oulre tombe, is. 
equally haunting ; the old Wessex characters, high and 
low, speak to us from the deep rest of Mellstock Church-: 
yard, where they lie in death’s liberty, fraternity, equality 
of sleep ; speak ‘‘ at mothy curfew-tide ” of labours ended, ' 
the world over and done, its little and its great things 
alike become vanity, all thoughts of earth lost in the, 
incurious repose of death. This poem, impossible to 
mutilate by an extract, reaches to the heart with its music 
of mortality, its accents of homeliness coming from the 
inscrutable grave ; it is Lucretius talking Wessex with 
Old Testament solemnity. There is much Wessex in the 
volume, notably a cluster of pieces resonant with the great 
names of Napoleonic war, which recall many passages of 
the writer’s romance in prose, and the same suggestion of 
those wars being even yet so present a memory in that 
‘‘out-step”” kingdom of Wessex. Mr. Hardy has not 
sought to use the Dorset speech with the beauty of 
Barnes, but rather for its racy realism of accent, its cogent 
terseness and vividness of effect, which never fail: the 
rusticity is warm and true. But it is not possible to 
classify the various poems with any definiteness; all 
abound in ‘‘ criticism of life,” and death makes a lean 
and dusty figure in the most of them. We are confronted 
with the perplexities of soul incident to life in a world 
‘where Nature such dilemmas could devise”; we are’ 
tangled and torn in the thickets of life’s malign contrivance, 
and make our smiling, sad confessions of our strange self- 
hood. 
A thought too strange to house within my brain 
Haunting its outer precincts I discern : 


Such psychology meets us here not seldom, and hid. 
denly permeates even the odd humours of such pieces 
as ‘*The Slow Nature.” Here are no 
dreamy, mild solutions of dark problems, 
no condescension to the impulse of pitiful-. 
ness, no mystical refuges and resignations. We can never, 
know how much of the tragedy of Lamb's life lay in his 
solitary love, which finds so piercing an expression in his 
‘‘ Dream Children’: ‘‘ We are not of Alice, nor of thee, 
nor are we children at all. The children of Alice call 
Bartrum father. We are nothing; less than nothing, and: 
dreams. We are only what might have been... .” It 
is gently plangent and uncomplaining and resigned. Now 
hear this, ‘‘ At a Bridal” :— 


‘‘ The 
Slow Nature” 


When you paced forth, to wait maternity, 

A dream of other offspring held my mind, 
Compounded of us twain as Love designed ; 

Rare forms, that corporate now will never be ! 
Should I, too, wed as slave to Mode’s decree, 

And each thus found apart, of false desire, 

A stolid line, whom no high aims will fire 

As had fired ours, could ever have mingled we ; 
And, grieved that lives so matched should miscompose, 
Each mourn the double waste ; and question dare 
To the Great Dame whence incarnation flows, 
Why those high-purposed children never were: 
What will she answer? That she does not care 
If the race all such sovereign types unknows. 


To some such drear ‘‘ dysangel” most of these brooding; 
scrutinising pages turn and return ; and always with some: 
concrete, positive instance or proof from the dramatic 
facts of life. Even our old friend ‘‘ Corp’! Tullidge ” is 
not sure but that Heaven is in some danger of the’ 
devil !— Wd 
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O’ wild wet nights, when all seems sad, 
My wownds come back, as though new wownds I’d had ; 
But yet—at times I’m sort o’ glad 
I fout at Valencieén. 


Well : Heaven wi’ its jasper halls 
Is now the on’y Town I care to be in... . 
Gowd Lo-d, if Nick should bomb the walls 
As we did Valencieén ! 


The first poem in the book, written in telling sapphics, 
is called ‘‘ The Temporary the All,” and the entire book 
might have borne that title: ‘‘ Wessex 
——— Poems” being indeed a title somewhat 
wie cruel to Wessex, which is not an wholly 
Leopardian land. It is suggestive to note that the 
dominant aspect of these poems is in nowise the descrip- 
tive, or pastoral, or winsomely Arcadian: Mr. Hardy’s 
happy touch upon such aspects in prose is not frequent in 
his verse. The human comedy has dictated to him his 
verse, which, like Marcus Aurelius, ‘‘ drives at practice,” 
and never dallies over a prettiness or a wayside charm. 
The writer of superb natural description in ‘The Return 
of the Native,” or ‘‘ The Woodlanders,” or ‘‘ Tess,” gives 
us here this shivering view of Nature :— 


When I look forth at dawning, pool, 
Field, flock, and lonely tree, 
All seem to look at me 
Like chastened children sitting silent in a school ; 


Their faces dulled, constrained, and worn, 
As though the master’s ways 
Through the long teaching days 
Their first terrestrial zest had chilled and overborne. 


After which the famous hangman’s song from ‘‘ The 
Three Strangers” comes as a jolly and inspiriting strain : 
and even the unpleasant ‘‘ Dance at the Phoenix” jars 
less upon our sense of the fitness of things. ‘* Taciturn 
and drear,” and drearier when not taciturn, is Nature 
here, and of an Arctic quality. But the men and women 
are alive, of Wessex flesh and blood, and the memory of 
the dead is vital :— 


William Dewy, Tranter Reuben, Farmer Ledlow late at plough, 
Robert’s kin, and John’s, and Ned’s, 
And the Squ re, and Lady Susan, lie in Mellstock churchyard 
now ! 


And not all the ponderings, as of Milton’s fallen angels, 
upon the constitution of things, upon the sorrow inherent 
in existence and the mystery compassing it round about, 
can take from life its impassioned interest : that interest 
which lives and moves in Mr. Hardy’s novels, and which 
animates his arresting, strenuous, sometimes admirable, 
poems, LIONEL JOHNSON. 


REVIEWS 
AN ASIATIC SAGE 


“Ramakrishna : his Life and Sayings.” By the Right Hon. F. 
Max Miiller, K.M. London: Longmans. 5s. 


THE ideal of Asia has always been to Be, that of Europe to Do. 
Hence in Asia the ideal of humanity has always seemed to be the 
Sage, the man who disdains to Do, but aims to be wise, and it is a 
mistake to think that the ideal has at all changed. Half the secret 
of Asiatic immobility lies in the fact that the best Asiatics prefer 
to dream away their lives in metaphysical muddles. It is curious 
to think that at present the only nation seriously devoting its life 
to the search for abstract Truth in theology and philosophy is that 


of the Hindus, who were the first to do so. 
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Professor Max Miiller, who has throughcut his life devoted so 
much attention to Indian thought, has given us in the present 
volume an account of a modern Hindu Sage who repeats in all 
essentials the characteristics of the ancient Brahmins, their 
asceticism, their mysticism, their abstract idealism, and let us add 
their total lack of humour. This particular specimen of the 
Eternal East appears to have been the predecessor of the well- 
known Keshub Chunder Sen, a sort of Broad-church Brahmin, 
wio at one time, it was hoped, would attract the pious Hindu 
towards Christianity, or at least Unitarianism. But Rama- 
krishna differs from Sen in that he has gone through all the 
re narkable experiences which are supposed to be needed to obtain 
admission to the highest truths; in fact, he is one of the real 
Mahatmans of whom we hear so much in the talk of the Esoteric 
Buddhists, not to mention Mr. Marion Crawford. 

Professor Max Miiller has, however, chosen to put very much in 
the background what we may call the Maskelyne and Cook side 
of an Indian Sage’s life. He has chosen to consider the miraculous 
legends which have grown up round his hero’s life as part of what 
he terms the Dialogic Process, which according to him accompanies 
the story of all great religious teachers, and is even to be seen in 
modern newspaper enterprise—shall we say the Dreyfus Case? 
This somewhat reduces the interest in the Professor’s account of 
his hero. Curiously enough, the miracles that surround a saint’s 
life form to the sympathetic the most human part of his career. 
“Instead of which,” as the judge said, Professor Miiller gives a 
number of aphorisms of this type (p. 247) : “‘ Remain always strong 
and steadfast in thine own faith, but eschew all bigotry and intoler- 
ance.” An admirable sentiment doubtless, but scarcely novel, nor 
had we need to goso far East in order to express a nominal assent 
to it. There is a stage in all men’s lives and in all nations’ litera- 
tures when they are enamoured of such sublime commonplaces as 
this, but we of the West have long passed that stage, and we find 
it difficult to get up an interest in such banal aphorisms. 

It is rather in the life of his hero that any attraction that this 
book may possess consists. The legendary part has its appeal as 
well as the more authentic. It is curious, for example, to find the 
Dispute with the Doctors in the Temple paralleled by an incident in 
Ramakrishna’s early life, while the ecstatic trance of Socrates also 
found its parallel here. The Sage seemed to have been of the 
original opinion that some women were born with all the qualities 
of Devi (or good angels), and some with the opposite qualities. 
Like most religious leaders, he seemed to have had a remarkable 
hypnotic power on women. On the other hand, it seems to have 
been under the influence of a female Yogi that Ramakrishna began 
the long course of asceticism which led to his sainthood. One of 
the most striking incidents here was his practice of adopting all 
the various customs of the various different religions of India, so 
as to get an insight into their real nature. This, again, is a purely 
Asiatic trait, regarding ritual as the key to insight. Yet it is, of 
course, the object of such lives as these to acquire the highest 
wisdom of abstract truth. Professor Max Miiller gives interesting 
details of the process followed by the Indian sage of to-day, like 
the Indian sage of thousands of years ago, in order to pierce 
through the illusions of the senses to the realities of self, which, 
again, is identified with the realities of the world-self. All this is 
described and explained in Professor Miiller’s pellucid style, and 
his book altogether brings home more clearly than any other pre- 
sentation of the Indian ideals with which he has favoured us their 
persistent nature and their attractive qualities ; but we wish he had 
not given so large a dose of aphorisms. 


WAS KING 
London: Lawrence & 


WHEN LOUIS XIV. 


“ Marie de Mancini.” By Sophie Gay. 


Bullen. 6s. 


“ WHEN a woman writes a book,” says Heine, “she has one eye 
on the paper, and another on a man.” But Madame Sophie Gay, 


_the author of “ Marie de Mancini,” varies this aphorism by having 


one eye on a woman and the other on aking. There is a mild 
flavour of Dumas about the book ; many of the characters in the 
“Three Musketeers” flit through its pages. We see Anne of 
Austria, her beauty faded, and all those charms of manner which 
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captured the Duke of Buckingham disappeared, striving to main- 
tain her mastery over a petulant boy-King of eighteen, who is half 
afraid of his own thoughts, and wholly afraid of Mazarin, the 
miserly, cunning Cardinal who pulls the ropes of State. The timid 
love-affair between Louis and Marie de Mancini, the niece of the 
crafty Cardinal, is depicted with rare interest ; but it seems a real 
pity that the magic pen of the elder Dumas has not treated this 
subject. Women writers cannot do real justice to love-matters ; they 
are either too mawkish or too melancholy. Louis had served his 
apprenticeship in love by a violent attachment to Olympia de 
Mancini, Marie’s elder sister, who, however, despairing of marry- 
ing the King, was affianced to the Comte de Soissons, better known 
as Prince Eugéne of Savoy. Thetimid grace of her younger sister so 
conquered Louis that under its influence he rejected the proposals 
made for his hand on behalf of Princess Henrietta, daughter of the 
King’s aunt ; and at one time it seemed as if Louis would have 
raised her to the throne. Mazarin encouraged the idea until Anne 
of Austria informed him that rather than see Marie de Mancini as 
Queen she would raise civil war, and the wily Cardinal, who 
thought more of Jules Mazarin than any other person in the world, 
desisted, and the special envoy sent by Spain to plead for peace 
and to offer the Infanta’s hand to Louis promised such a triamph 
to his policy that poor Marie’s dream of power was broken. She 
married the Prince Colonna, fell into sin and disgrace, and entered 
a convent to offer to God the leavings of the Devil. A sad history, 
well told. The illustrations are very good, and the book should 
win a place in the affections of those who love a love-tale. 


A MODERN SAINT 


“The Life of Henry Drummond.” By George Adam Smith. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


THE picture which Professor Smith has drawn is in no sense a 
fancy one. It is limned from the life by one who knew Henry 
Drummond intimately ; and it is a proof of the fascination of that 
“rare and radiant” personality even in his early days that the 
affection, and almost veneration, of his fellow-students remained 
unaffected by divergence of opinion on his subsequent scientific 
and theological developments. His was certainly a lovable 
character, for its “secret” was an “absorbed interest in others,” 
and the conviction that “ Christianity was the crown of the evolu- 
tion of the universe.” Drummond believed that “the great laws 
which modern science has unveiled, sweeping through life from the 
beginning, work upon the side of the man who seeks the things 
that are above. It is in this belief, informed by a wide knowledge 
of science, but still more indebted to’an original vision of nature, 
that, at least in part, we find the secret of the serenity, the healthy 
objectiveness, and the courage of Henry Drummond’s faith.” 

The gradual and successive changes, mental and spiritual, 
which fashioned Drummond's life to such a beautiful complete- 
ness are fully recorded by his biographer. Drummond came of a 
good stock. He was born in Stirling on August 17, 1851. His 
“forebears” on both sides were people of known worth of 
character, “who lived a clean, honest life in the open air, who 
thought seriously, and hadaconscience of service to the community.” 
It is particularly noted that Henry in his “ gifts and interests” 
bore a striking resemblance to his maternal uncle, James Black- 
wood of Gillsburn, “ a genial and enthusiastic man with the power 
of inspiring young people both in the study of science and in some 
forms of religious service. Like his nephew, he possessed the gift 
of mesmerism.” Thus the law of heredity, of which Drummond 
made so much in his after teaching, received striking verification 
in his own character and career. His course as a student at the 
University of Edinburgh was marked by a certain easy freedom 
which, if it did not secure for him academical distinction, enlarged 
his experience and addecé greatly to his stores of knowledge. It 
was early in his student days that he began to be interested in the 
practical work of evangelism ; and to that work he devoted his 
life. He was still in his teens when he began to give religious 
addresses, and the writer of this notice has distinct recollections of 
hearing the youthful evangelist in one of his earliest efforts. Even 
then there was a charm about his person and speech which drew 
his hearers to him and won their confidence. 
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For an account of his great work among the students at Edin- 
burgh especially, and at Glasgow, in Germany also, and in America 
and Australia, readers are referred to the book itself. It is an en. 
thralling story from beginning to end. In reading it we feel, as 
Henry Drummond's most intimate friends felt, that in these nine- 
teenth-century days there has been among us a man of the type of 
the medizval saint to whom thousands turned for holy influence: 
at once a man of science and a man of God. 

Professor Smith has written sympathetically of the changes 
which Drummond experienced in his views, religious and scientific, 
and of the cost of opposition and misrepresentation which he had 
to pay on that account. At the same time, the biographer has not 
failed to indicate wherein Drummond seems to have misinterpreted 
certain facts of nature and of the spiritual world, and to have taken 
for laws what were analogies merely and nothing more. Some of 
his books have had a phenomenal circulation, but it may be 
doubted whether their influence will be as abiding as it has been 
widespread. On the other hand, the influence of the man himself, 
it is safe to say, will not soon pass away. And sucha memorial of 
Professor Drummond as Dr. G. A. Smith has raised to his friend 
and fellow-student will serve not only to keep his memory fresh, 
but to reveal him to those who had not the privilege of knowing 
him. 

“ To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 


The book is one that deserves to be read, and we thoroughly 
recommend it. 


A PIONEER OF SANITATION 


*“ Dr. Southwood Smith.” By his Granddaughter, Mrs. C. Lewes. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. 


HARASSED as we are nowadays by demands for the payment of” 
rates, for drainage, for street improvements, and for supplies of 

pure water which sometimes do not arrive, it is good for us to be 

taken back, as we are by Mrs. Lewes, to the days when these 

things were not, when typhus and other infectious fevers were 

endemic in the big towns, and epidemics of cholera occasionally 

killed off thousands of the poorer people. 

Dr. Southwood Smith came up to London from Somersetshire 
in 1820, and had ample opportunity, both in his private practice 
near the Tower and in his position as Physician to the Fever 
Hospital, of studying, not only the nature of the fevers which 
were so prevalent at the time, but also the causes which led to the 
high death-rate from these diseases. The story of his thirty years 
of life in London is one of constant endeavour to ameliorate the 
conditions under which the poor in those days existed, and consti- 
tutes a good Shorter History of the progress of sanitary and social 
reform during that period. At first, however, he found it very 
difficult to effect any improvement whatever. Parliament could 
not be made to take any interest in anything so parochial as sewers, 
and the public conscience was in no way to be roused by articles 
in the Reviews. It was not, in fact, until some time after the first 
cholera epidemic in 1831 that the Poor Law Commissioners took 
the matter up, and determined to investigate the causes which led 
to the high death-rate in large towns. Even then they were not 
actuated altogether by motives of humanity and decency, but rather 
by the fact that the great mortality gave rise to much pauperism 
and a consequent increase in the rates, which oppressed the 
well-to-do classes. 

In these investigations the Commissioners were ably assisted by 
Dr. Smith, and their report—which was laid before Parliament 0 
1840—led ultimately to the passing in 1848 of several useful Acts 
which provided for the drainage and water supply of towns, estab- 
lished public baths, and also brought into existence the General 
Board of Health, which during the next six years did so much good 
work in the abatement of nuisances and the prevention of disease. 
Dr. Southwood Smith was medical adviser tothe Board. Although 
successful as a history, the book fails signally as a biography. 
This does not appear to be so much the fault of the biographer as 
of Dr. Smith himself, inasmuch as he did not keep a diary, 
was moreover “ naturally extremely reserved . . . and rarely spoke 

things merely personal.” -One cannot help feeling that his int 
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macy with men of such varied attainments and temperaments as 
Jeremy Bentham, Richard Owen, Robert Browning, William 
Howitt, and Hans Christian Andersen ought to have yielded some- 
thing more than the mere mention of their names. With Lord 
Shaftesbury he was in “ daily conference” for six years, but we are 
told nothing about him. We are left almost as much in the dark 
as to the personality of the man himself. From the list of friends 
we may gather that he was a man of wide sympathies and 
varied tastes; from the book we get only an impression of a 
strenuous reformer with a well-repaid affection for his grand- 
daughter. 


TWO ORIGINAL NOVELS 


“A Writer of Books.” 
& Hall. 6s. 
“The Unattainable.” 

Hall. 6s. 


THERE is much in the plan of George Paston’s novel that points 
to first-rate conceptions of the literary art. It sets forth, in the 
deeper and fuller sense, the history of a modern girl of heart and 
brain, impelled by desire and necessity to embark in the career 
of letters. But if the author’s aim was primarily to produce a pure 
work of art, then she has undoubtedly handicapped herself by her 
very choice of material. The more overwhelming the illusion of 
life, the greater the success of the artist, and it is therefore neces- 
sary that the reader be taken away from the thought of pens, ink, 
and paper. We confess we found it rather a nuisance to have to 
be smelling the ink all through this book, and our appreciation of 
its better pages was seriously marred by the “professional ” 
character of the work. Now the interest of the book does not 
lie in the fact that it is the study of an author, but in the fact that 
it is the study of a human being—whose profession, though part 
of the character, was not so in the deepest analysis. The drama 
of the heroine’s marriage stands on its own merits. Cosima is 
sufficiently alive to set us thinking about her, but we do not at 
all feel sure that she was an artist. She impresses us rather as 
possessed of a rigid cleverness and a somewhat wooden way of 
seeing and judging. The necessary touch of the “divine mad- 
ness” is wanting in her. We are, therefore, the less inclined to 
forgive George Paston for forcing on us so much “ shop,” in that 
she has merely created a character between whose intelligent 
temperament and literature no essential tie existed. We must 
remark, too, that the author’s hand often falters, and that there 
are passages in the writing of which she has failed to maintain a 
level-headed judgment, and which, in truth, lend themselves only 
too readily to make sport for Philistines. We are, moreover, 
conscious of a bitterness pervading the work, the intensity of 
which George Paston possibly did not realise. And yet it has 
strong, vivid qualities, and, in parts, a deep touch of Maupassant, 
of whom, indeed, it is often strongly reminiscent in its handling 
and delineation of the movement of life. Altogether we feel 
justified in forming the opinion that the book excels the work of 
most of the women writers whose circulations are more notorious 
than George Paston’s. It should make her many friends ; but she 
distinctly needs lecturing. 

One is inclined to throw “The Unattainable” aside after 
perusal as an average, and not particularly meritorious, specimen 
of the season's novels. And yet certain aspects of it continue to 
engage the mind, and ultimately tell in its favour. For the most 
part it holds the attention, it is agreeably written with a deft 
lightness of touch, and it is certainly not made up from the scrap- 
ings of the stock-pot. Yet, despite these, and further and even 
greater merits, there is a general weakness, the sense of which 
predominates in the first impression of the book. Myra Swan has 
yet to learn a great deal indeed, has yet to acquire many facilities, 
and to achieve much strengthening of faculty before she can hope 
to attain to artistry ; nevertheless the note she has struck is no 
Ordinary one. The conception is, in character, one such as 
Maeterlinck might treat, involving a husband, wife, and a woman 
friend of both, with hopeless mutual love between the first and 
third, and sincere affection between the second and the third. 
Maeterlinck has, indeed, treated a similar theme, striving to attain 
to pure beauty by reducing the setting to vanishing point and 


By George Paston. London: Chapman 


By Myra Swan. London: Chapman & 
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throwing into relief all the tragedy, beauty, and human dignity in 
the situation. Myra Swan has dealt with hers less happily. The 
elements are there, but the hand was wanting. True she has 
managed to suggest that vague light of romance in which such a 
drama is best shown, but one suspects this may have been un- 
intentional, and in any case the balance is struck in the wrong 
direction by constant faults of judgment and by an occasional 
realism of treatment which is out of harmony with the theme. 
Some of this realism is in itself admirable. As a type of Philistine 
woman, Mrs. Allen is drawn with a fidelity that satisfies us abso- 
lutely. But Jimmy Carew is something more than a mistake—he 
is an unmitigated nuisance, and, as a complication of the central 
knot, has much to answer for. 


MISS MARY WILKINS AND OTHERS 


“Some of Our Neighbours.” By Mary E. Wilkins. 


London : 
Dent. 25. 


Miss WILKINS’s new book is a tiny volume, but it contains more 
stuff than many a more pretentious tome. It sketches, indeed, 
all but the whole life and character of a littlke New England 
village, and readers who are familiar with Miss Wilkins’s work 
will easily surmise with how much mingling of pathos and 
humour the work is effected. The book consists of two parts, one 
dealing with character-sketches, the other with customs and enter- 
tainments of village life, and the whole presents a fairly complete 
picture of a very simple and sincere community. Nor are the 
characters peculiar to New England.. Humanity is much the 
same all the world over, and many of the figures which Miss 
Wilkins so delicately portrays have their counterparts in every 
village in the old country. Who does not know Timothy Samson, 
the village wiseacre, great in diagnosing the ailments of children, 
and equally sage in the matter of weather? Equally true to 
nature is Cyrus Emmett, the Unlucky Man, who as a boy 
blundered in his sports and was always spread-eagled on the ice, 
and has ever since gone on in a losing game, imperturbably un- 
fortunate. Even when he won a horse in a lottery he won it to 
his discomfort, for the animal was a jade, and, after destroying his 
master’s peace of mind, had to be shot eventually for a nuisance. 
Another dainty study in genre is that of Phoebe Ann Little, the 
Neat Woman, who sends her husband searching with a midnight 
taper for cobwebs on the ceiling, and suffers agony when an un- 
cleansed boot appears on her immaculate carpet. The Friend of 
Cats, again, is admirably described, with abundant humour and 
good sense. The pictures of village entertainment in the second 
part of the book contain a lively account of a quilting bee, where 
the housewives of the place meet around a huge quilting frame and 
gossip over their work, and finally drown differences in tea and 
dancing. There are also an apple-paring bee and a sing-song, 
and the little beok ends appropriately to the sound of marriage 
bells. Mr. Dent has equipped the volume with that excellent 
taste which always characterises his house, and altogether Miss 
Wilkins has seldom, if ever, made a pleasanter appearance among 
her English friends. 


“The Clearer Vision.” London : 


Fisher Unwin. 5s. 


By Ethel Colborn Mayne. 


There is a vein of bitterness running through these pages, and 
somehow one closes the book with a sense of the disappointment 
and dissatisfaction revealed in every page. It has somehow what 
the Scotch call a “ want,” not merely arising from the fact that we 
feel that Miss Mayne has wasted her ability on too slight themes, 
or that the people in her book are altogether unworthy of her 
subtle pen. The “want” is there, but one cannot easily explain 
it. The writer knows her own sex thoroughly, or, at least, certain 
types of which she chooses to write. Like many modern women 
writers, Miss Mayne does not seem to have any knowledge of 
men—in the best sense of the word. The first story is, in many 
ways, the best in the book. It deals cleverly with those two— 
often totally opposed, types of womanhood—the wife and mother. 
Her writing has quite an individual charm. When lacking in this 
it is slightly reminiscent of the Yellow Book, in which, by the way, 
some of her work has appeared. At times one is struck by a 
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sudden illuminative touch—a scene—a mood is flashed before our 
eyes by the aid of half a dozen words. One cannot help wishing 
Miss Mayne had forgotten her French in writing an English book. 
In defence it may be said that she makes use of French words and 
expressions in places where it would be difficult, though by no 
means impossible, to find an English equivalent. She has, as a 
rule, a wonderfully happy turn of phrase. One or two lapses into 
complete silliness of expression are to be deplored, as—we quote 
a soliloguy—“ Was this how men felt? How sweet and sweet of 
them!” Every page of Miss Mayne’s book is interesting, but 
one lays it down with a feeling that she ought to do far better 
work. Perhaps she will. 


“ Poor Human Nature.” By Elizabeth Godfrey. London : Grant 
Richards. 6s. 

Human Nature, as represented in these pages, is not only poor 
but unforgivably dull. It is something to be thankful for that 
seldom, if ever, in life are such colourless and uninteresting people 
to be met with as Elizabeth Godfrey has chosen round which to 
write a purposeless story. Even the seasoned three-volume novel 
reader would find it no light task to get through these 334 pages. 
There is an entire lack of life in every character, and as for the 
papier-maché young person who fills the ré/e of heroine, one feels 
that she fails doubly, as, being told at the beginning of her lack 
of looks, something really brilliant was justly to be expected of 
her. But at the end, when she and her equally tiresome lover 
“ put on the kettle,” to live happily, we presume, ever afterwards, 
we don’t envy either of them. The fact that the book remains so 
unconvincing is regrettable, as there are signs of great painstaking 
and labour in every page, though a few grammatical errors which 
occur seem hardly consistent with this impression. The title is 
the best thing about the book, but one wishes it were more apt. 


“Ten Days at Monte Carlo at the Bank’s Expense.” By V. B. 
London : Heinemann. 


This book will be as warmly appreciated by those who know 
their Riviera as by new visitors to the Sunny South. “VY. B.” has, 
moreover, his word for the cyclist, and tells him of many places 
in beautiful districts to the North, West, and along the coast of 
the Mediterranean which are lands unknown to the majority of 
visitors who never venture beyond Cap Martin or an equal radius. 
But “V. B.” also has a “system”—not “an infallible system,” to 
be sure ; but still, “if a thousand people were to come down armed 
with sufficient capital, and were to play to win £50 a day each, 
the Administration of the Casino would very soon be compelled 
to close its doors.” Weare shown how, by a system and a capital 
of £600, the author and his friend managed to pay all their 
expenses, hotel bills, dinners, &c., and retain a balance of £54 
clear profit. He gives tabular scales of their play,and remarks at 
the end “the bank was evidently determined to make one last 
effort to clear us out before our departure, and at one time they 
had actually won back nearly all our winnings for the last nine 
days. After this ‘hey could do no more, and slowly but surely we 
made up our lost ground, and we were able to leave them utterly 
defeated on the sixty-second coup.” Is it possible to remain in 
London after such proof as this? “V. B.’s” system has caused 
much controversy among old gamblers who have played with the 
fire and burnt themselves. And even “ V. B.” thinks that those 
only are likely to succeed when playing a system who possess 
patience, perseverance, unlimited faith, “the best of good 
tempers, and plenty of pluck.” Heaven is their home ! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR WALTER BESANT AND THE PUBLISHER 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


SIR WALTER BESANT founds his charge of thieving against pub- 
lishers on the ground that, being partners: or fellow-adventurers 
(with the author), they only spend £100, but charge £120, putting 
the balance into their pocket. The charge can obviously only 
apply where a book is published either (2) on commission or (3) on 
the half-profit system.. “A Publisher,” in your issue of the 14th, 
only replies as far.as commission bocks are concerned ; he denies, 
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in effect, that the publisher on commission ¢s a partner or fellow. 
adventurer with the author. The estimate, he says, is of an 
indication of what he, the publisher, really pays, but of what he is 
prepared to charge the author for his services. 

There is a good deal to be said in support of this view. If, 
however, it is one not commonly acted upon by publishers, if the 
estimate does really correspond with the publisher’s disbursements, 
it is obvious that Sir Walter’s charge goes by the board. I cay 
only speak for myself. I have always debited against the 
whether published on commission or half-profit, the sums charged 
by printers, bookbinders, &c., and not one penny more. The 
question of discounts then comes in ; on accounts settled by imme. 
diate cash, or very promptly, discounts of from 24 to § per cent, 
are commonly allowed by papermakers, printers, &c. Is the 
author entitled to profit by such discounts? I can only state my 
own practice. In the case of a commission book, if the author 
pays, as he should, in time to get the discount, he is credited with 
it ; if he does not, and I pay and get the discount, I do not credit 
him. In the case of half-profit books, if the sales from the book 
come in promptly enough to allow of payment within the discount 
period, then I credit the discount to the book ; if not, not. 

I publish a bo k in November for the Christmas season— 
printer's, paper-maker’s, binder’s bills come to £300, which I settle 
in January and get £15 discount. I find, however, that I have only 
sold £80 worth up to the 31st of December and, as a matter of 
fact, the book does not pay its expenses until a year and a half 
later. It is plainly not the sale of the book in which I am partner 
with the author which enables me to get £15, but my own capital, 
and I cannot see that the author is entitled to claim any part of 
the advantage derived from the use of something which does not 
belong to him. On the other hand, if the author is partner with 
me in the half-profit book, and its publication involves me in loss, 
does not half the loss properly belong tohim? Yet, unless specially 
stipulated to the contrary, the publisher bears the entire loss of 
books published on the half-profit system, I do not contend this 
is not quite fair, but | do contend that it shows that the relation 
between author and publisher is not, strictly, one of partnership, 

Whilst disagreeing with Sir Walter's view of the relation 
between author and publisher, I agree with him that it is desirable 
that all charges which the author is asked to bear, either directly 
or indirectly, should be those debited to the publisher. If the 
latter finds a commission of 10 per cent., or half profits, does not 
remunerate him sufficiently, let him claim 15 per cent. or 20 per 
cent., or three-quarter profits. 

One word as to Sir Walter’s fourth count—that referring to 
publishers advertising in their own organs. He has always insisted 
upon this as a substantial grievance. But is it? How many pub- 
lishers—especially publishers of novels—are there who possess 
organs of their own? I can only think of three or four firms, and 
I should be very much astonished to learn that any of them were 
in the practice of “sweeping the whole profit of a book into their 
pockets,” as imagined by Sir Walter. Has the latter any ground 
for believing that anything of the kind takes place? Meanwhile, 
suppose counsel's opinion, as obtained by the Society of Authors, 
to be correct. Does it not follow that the author of every book 
published by, say, Messrs. Longmans, on commission, royalty, or 
half-profits, would have the right to claim advertisement of his 
work at cost price in every number of Longman’s Magazine and the 
Edinburgh. There would be sucha rush of authors to Paternoster 
Row if they could get advertisement on these terms, that possibly 
it might pay the eminent firm in question. Why does not the 
Society of Authors bring a test action to settle the matter? Per 
haps it somewhat mistrusts counsel’s opinion. 

The general question of Author v. Publisher was summed up by 
Carlyle in a picturesque phrase, the very brilliance of which # 
once reveals its fallacy. It was of Bentleys, if I mistake not, that 
he grumbled at levying such a toll “for the fash of handing a book 
across a counter.” He did not think that a counter implies @ 
shop, and a shop a rental of anything from £600 to £2,000 a year 
that it also implies someone to stand behind the counter, some 
one who must be respectably dressed, have decent manners, 2 
be paid anything from £150 to £400 a year. What success would 
a publisher have hailing from Pentonville or the Old Kent Road 
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and receiving his customers over a fish-shop in his shirt-sleeves ? 
It would be of no avail for him to point out to Carlyle that he 
would take 50 per cent. less for the “ fash” the author estimated so 
meanly. He might be judgment and learning and enterprise 
incarnate, dress and address would be fatal to his chances. 
The fact is that, although the author is always ready to grumble at 
his publisher for riding in a carriage (would it were oftener 
justified), he is really proud of and impressed by the fact. If 
Rothschilds would only open shop in the Row, they would secure 
the entire Society of Authors, lock, stock and barrel. 

I don’t want to advertise my superior virtue in dealing with 
authors, and withhold my name. But if you, Mr. Editor, think fit 
you can communicate it to “A Publisher” or to Sir Walter Besant. 

ANOTHER PUBLISHER. 


TENNYSON AND HIGH BEECH 
To the Editor of TH& OUTLOOK 


It may be of interest to know that a servant of the late Poet 
Laureate when he resided at High Beech is still living. He is 
eighty years of age, and, judging by his hale and hearty appear- 
ance, likely, barring accidents, to become a centenarian, On a 
recent visit to the Essex village he was amused to hear some 
tourist folks express a doubt as to Tennyson’s ever having lived 
there. When, in reply to his interjection, ‘Oh, yes, he lived here, 
master, right enough,” he was asked, “ How do you know?.” they 
were a little taken aback by the octogenarian’s emphatic response, 
“ Because I lived here with him myself, sixty years ago.” The 
old man’s general criticism of his illustrious master in those days 
is “a bit off-handish with strangers, but very kind and considerate 
to us.” B.C. BD, 


WANTED—A KINGFISHER SOCIETY 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 
I read this in the Globe :— 


“Talking of kingfishers, THE OUTLOOK lan:ents that their 
lives are so often brought to an end by the gun of the ‘shop’ 
naturalist or ‘the purveyor of feathers to artificial-fly makers.’ 
Now, as a matter of fact, the kingfisher’s feathers are scarcely 
ever used in the salmon-fly--for which they are in general 
much too small and delicate—while for trout they would be 
perfectly useless, unless that wary fish suddenly went mad.” 


Really! I am away from my Natural History books as I 
write, but, turning to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” “ Kingfisher” 
(signed) article, I read:—“On account of its beauty and the 
utility of its feathers in making artificial flies, it is shot and netted 
in great numbers.” Again, in its “Angling” article ten salmon- 
flies are described ; two (one is said to “kill widely”) are indebted 
for materials to the kingfisher. In “Chambers’ Encyclopedia” 
“Angling” article only two salmon-flies are described ; in one of 
these the kingfisher is drawn on. J. W, R.-S, 


LOCAL NICKNAMES 

To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 

I beg to enclose a Scottish contribution to your collection of 
local nicknames, 

_The Carles o’ the Carse. The churls of the Carse of Gowrie 
(Lithgow, on his journey through Scotland, 1628). 
iinnay Crabs of Harray (applied to people of that Orcadian 
island). 

The Hawks of Hoy (applied to people of that Orcadian island), 
_. The Limpets of Stronsay (applied to peop'e of that Orcadian 
island), 
_. The Mares of Ronsay (applied to people of that Orcadian 
island). 

The Seals of North Ronaldsha (applied to people of that 
Orcadian island). Prien _ 

The Sheep of Shapinshaw (applied to the people of that 
Orcadian island). 


_ The Starlings of Kirkwall (applied to the people of that town, 
in Orkney). 
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Glasgow people, Greenock folk, and Paisley bodies. In 
England they say Liverpool gentlemen and Manchester men. 
Natives of Stirling are called “Sons of the Rock,” the reference, 
of course, being to the rock on which Stirling Castle is built. A 
Selkirk man is known as ‘a “ Souter,” because in ancient times 
shoemaking was the leading industry in the place. Even yet 
every new burgess of Selkirk has to lick the birse on his initiation. 
“ Gutterblinds” is a local designation for the natives of Peebles. 
A volume of poems published by James Grossart, a native of 
Peebles, in 1884, is dedicated to the “ Gutterblinds at home and 
abroad.” The term is also sometimes applied to the natives of 
Galashiels. Hawick men are known far and wide as “ Terris,” 
from the words “ Terribus”:and “ Terri-oden,” which in the old 
days of Border raids formed the slogan of the burghers of Hawick, 
and now form the title and refrain of a song very popular in that 
town. 

According to two old proverbs, “ Falkirk bairns dee ere they 
thrive,” and ‘ Falkirk bairns mind naething but mischief.” This 
adage has had the effect of making the men of Falkirk speak 
jocularly of themselves as “ the bairns.” 

The Men o’ the Merse (Berwickshire), so called from their 
stalwart build and bold disposition. 


Edinburgh, January 21. J. H. Watson. 9 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


A CORRESPONDENT addresses these conundrums to us: “ Who is 
the most influential living editor? In the provinces, of course, are 
editors of great influence within their sphere, and to estimate their 
power is well-nigh impossible, Apart from them, there are doubt- 
less various points of view from which the question might be 
regarded. Many probably would place Mr. Henley first, not only 
for the stimulus he has given the literature of Imperialism, but 
also for his encouragement to a host of young and vigorous 
writers. Some would exalt Sir George Newnes, for his influence 
on periodical literature; and the Nonconformist would vote for 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, whose influence on the literature of Dissent 
has been most marked. Many, again, would claim an easy first for 
Mr. Harmsworth. Besides there are Mr. Massingham, ‘T. P.,’ 
who first put literature into evening papers, and a host more. By 
the way, where would Mr. Stead come in?” 


The shallow theory that authors are the full result and expres- 
sion of their time, and that a writer is unwise in working against 
the “genius” and spirit of his day, has lately been paraded in 
quarters in which we would expect better things. How far Gold- 
smith and Sheridan are expressive of the genius and time-spirit of 
1766-76 and George III., whose chief feat was the losing of the 
American Colonies, would be. piquant matter for. discussion, to 
give one example. What exactly is the genius and time-spirit of 
to-day is a point on which a jury of seers including Mr. Kipling, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Labouchere, and such good men and true, would 
hardly render a unanimous verdict. Mr. David Williamson’s 
opinion is shown rather practically in the Puritan, which, aided 
by a strong array of contributors, he has started this week. It is 
to be actual, up-to-date, healthy, but not aggressive ; in short, the 
Nonconformist Conscience in a sunrise atmosphere. 


“In continuity, variety, and strength of wing, Blackwood’s 
Magazine is an unprecedented phenomenon in the world of letters, 
and forms the golden—alas ! the only remaining—link between 
the Periodical Press and the enduring literature of Great 
Britain.” So wrote Coleridge many years ago. To-day, though 
not the only link, B/ackwood’s can easily claim to be the foremost 
link of the several links now joining these forces. With marvellous 
steadfastness this magazine has picked its way through the nine- 
teenth century, a standing encouragement to all lovers of good 
writing. Merit—and merit alone—has been the passport to its 
pages ; and truly we have often been in doubt whether to admire 
more the courage shown in. its selections or the courage shown in 
its rejections. The next number of “ Maga” will be its thousandth 
and the bill of fare provided is drawn up with a vigour and dis- 
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crimination testifying to the same ideals, the same steady purpose 
that Coleridge testified to early in the century. 


America by this time knows everything that is worth knowing 
as regards the extent to which we roll logs in London. Miss 
Jeannette L. Gilder has returned to the charge in the Mew York 
Critic, and our reputation for literary honesty is as out of date as 
the Monroe doctrine. Miss Gilder gives no details ; the occasion 
is too serious for that. With one supreme sweep she paints us 
black, and leaves us. If an earthquake shook us, and all London, 
as it were, rose to the occasion, what intelligent foreigner would 
mention next morning that particular streets were devastated in 
Peckham and Soho? Miss Gilder’s method is the vastly 
synthetic. She is a wonderful woman ; in outlook and expression 
perhaps the most epic of all modern women. Her writings leave 
the impression that she is a female embodiment of America: 
including Lowellism, Whitmanism, Holmesism, the Indian Spirit, 
Bostonianism—in short, the whole woolly West in a gild of 
Gilderism that dazzles the imagination. London well may shrink 
before the critical eye of such a presence. 


Zola, though his English is elementary, is understood to be 
keeping an eye on the significant articles in the Dazly News dealing 
with overcrowded London. Be that as it may, they are suggestive 
reading to the realistic novelist as well as the man of social science. 
They will very probably appear in book-form. Though the writer 
is a comparatively young man, the work is the fruit of exhaustive 
studies of submerged London, studies which began years ago, 
partly through a sympathetic interest in the subject, and partly in 
connection with a special branch of journalism. He has already 
utilised a little of his experience in story form, though even there 
the imaginative element has been less conspicuous than the 
realistic. 


When is Emeritus-Professor Masson, of Edinburgh, to give us 
his reminiscences? Some time ago he said it was his intention to 
write his Recollections, and now that Mr. Hume Brown has taken 
over the editing of the Privy Council Records the Professor should 
have more time to devote himself to what must prove an absorbing 
chapter in literary history. The Professor should at least give us 
some sketches of the Aberdeen of his youth. He has done some- 
thing in this direction already, but only enough to whet the appetite. 
Masson is one of the few “grand old men” left us—a real link 
with the past ; and, considering that he was an editor at the age 
of nineteen, he has a long and full life to review. 


We shall all have a sailor’s welcome for the Autobiography of 
Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, who must now surely be the father of 
the Fleet. The book has, for one reason or another, been delayed ; 
but it will be published within the next few weeks. Sir Henry’s 
memories of the old Navy—say, at the Crimea—should make un- 
commonly good reading. He has, too, known most of the in- 
teresting people of two generations. The art of autobiography is 
to write as if you were talking at your own fireside over a pipe. 
It will probably be found that the author of “A Sailor’s Life” has 
that art. The book is to have pictures by the late Sir Oswald 
Brierly, who was marine painter to the Queen. 


Sheriff Hill, of Dingwall, has given judgment in a somewhat 
remarkable question as to the property of a Letter to the Editor. 
Mr. Alexander S. Robertson sued the Editor of the Ross-shire 
Journal for the return of the manuscript of a letter he had written 
and which the defendant received, declined to publish, and refused 
to give up. There was a conflict of evidence as to whether the 
reporter, to whom the letter was handed, was told that it was to be 
returned if not published. The reporter in handing it to the 
Editor admittedly said nothing as to its return. The Sheriff “finds 
in point of law that in such circumstances the defender was under 
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no obligation to return the said letter.” The question, said the 
Sheriff, was—“ Is the editor of a newspaper under an obligation to 
return, if demanded, every communication voluntarily sent him for 
publication?” There had been no exactly similar case in Scot- 
land, but it seemed clear, the Sheriff observed, that in English law 
the paper on which a communication is sent to an editor for 
publication is the property of the writer, and he saw no reason to 
suppose that a different rule holds in Scotland. The plaintiff has 
appealed. Is this the shadow of a fresh burden for the editor's 
shoulders? He may well think it hard enough to be bombarded 
with MSS. he does not want. Must he engage a special staff to 
correspond about and return each one? We all know the legend 
“The Editor can accept no responsibility for manuscripts sent to 
him.” Is it to be made as futile in the law's eyes as that other 
pretty fiction “ Trespassers will be prosecuted” ? 


A literary curiosity comes from Edinburgh. It is a volume 
entitled “ A Lunatic’s Writings,” and is exactly what it purports to 
be. The author in a foreword says : “I print and present to my 
countrymen the accompanying literary efforts. . . . They were all 
written while an inmate of a Scottish Asylum. I am an inmate 
still. As 1 cannot see any difference between my writings and 
those of the daily newspapers I read, I take the public into my 
confidence, and ask them to point out to me the symptoms of 
mental aberration which run through them.” There are essays on 
scientific, philosophic, economic, and other subjects, and also an 
account of a journey to South America, and, both as regards style 
and matter, they are quite up to the average of such productions. 
Mr. James Thin, Edinburgh, is the publisher. 


It is natural that literature should run in the Trevelyan family, 
or what is heredity worth? Sir George Trevelyan’s book on the 
American Revolution is now at all the libraries—favourite reading. 
And there is coming a volume on “England in the Age of 
Wycliffe” by his son, Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan. The 
subject is one which Mr. Trevelyan, encouraged no doubt by his 
discoveries of new information, means to pursue in another 
volume. This will deal with the trial of John of Northampton, 
documents relating to the early Lollards, and various matters that 
may, he hopes, be of permanent value to historians. In the book 
already written Mr. Trevelyan sketches the history of the Lollards 
down to the year 1520. Without this continuation the age of 
Wycliffe could not be made clear to readers in all its results and 
bearings. 


We are always glad to hear from the men who go out to the 
marches of the Empire, braving hardship and privation, and 
carrying the British flag or British trade with them. On Monday 
we shall hear, through Blackwood’s, from just such a man, Mr. 
Harold Bindloss, who has written a book, “ In the Niger Country.” 
It is from stories like his, told with a humble modesty, as if the 
thing were nothing, that the final history of the British Empire 
should be written. He has sailed up every creek of the gruesome 
but fascinating Niger delta. He tells of the horror of the 
swamps, of the vegetation so rank and so putrescent, and of the 
various dangers which wait upon the steps of the white man. 
Then he has something to say of the history of West Africa, 
which reminds one that Miss Kingsley’s volume of studies of that 
region is also nearly ready. There will soon be a literature of 
West Africa ; and why not? for books are one of the great federators 
of the Empire. 


The experiment which Messrs. Methuen are to make with 
sixpenny novels—that is to say, original novels—is very interest- 
ing, and more cannot be said in advance. The success of the 
venture depends a good deal on the manner in which it is taken 
up by the trade. A bookseller may say, “I had better sell one 
copy at six shillings than a dozen copies at sixpence” ; or he may 


[Continued on page 831. 
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LEADING ‘MAGAZINES AND "REVIEWS. 








READY MONDAY, JANUARY 30. 





THOUSANDTH NUMBER 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


FEBRUARY 1899. 
SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
OUR FATHERS. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZA, No, LXXII. 


With Poems by NEIL MUNRO and MOIRA O'NEILL. 


THE HEART OF DARKNESS. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD, 


SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER. II. 


By Right Hon. Sir J. R. MOWBRAY, Bart., M.P. 
FROM THE NEW GIBBON. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE MUHAMMADANS. 


By HUGH CLIFFORD. 


UNDER THE BEARD OF BUCHANAN. 


ROMANCE OF THE MINES: CALIFORNIAN GOLD 
DISCOVERIES. 


THE GIFT OF FULFILMENT. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


TANTE LOTJE. 
JAMAICA: AN IMPRESSION. 


By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 


A BIRTHDAY LETTER OF APOLOGY. 


By EDWARD A. IRVING. 


MADONNA OF THE PEACH-TREE. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


ANNO DOMINI. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. 
A LETTER FROM SALAMANCA, 


By Lt.-Gen. Sir HENRY BRACKENBURY. 


THE SWORD OF CORPORAL LACOSTE. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 


A VAGABOND POET. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


WILDFOWL-SHOOTING IN THE HEBRIDES. 


By GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 


THE LOOKER-ON. 


**Maga’s”” Thousandth Number—The Lesson of the Madagascar 
Papers—The Russian Peace Proposals—The Bishops and their 
too Priestly Priests—Mr. Lecky on Mr. Gladstone: and the 
Boehm Story. 


A NOTE ON EASTERN POLICY. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND POPULAR DEMANDS. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE FRENCH RIGHTS ON 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND SHORE 


Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., 
who had charge of the matters in dispute, when at the Foreign Office, has written a 
lucid statement of the whole subject, which appears in the FEBRUARY Number of 


form a question which is rapidly assuming an acute stage. 


THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NETT. 





ConTenTs: 
An Original Etching. 
“The Pipes of Pan.” 
The Wreck Shoal. 
‘© Love is the Key.” 


FRONTISPIECE, 
ADRIAN ROSS. 
E. and H. HERON. 
The late GLEESON WHITE. 

A. DELMARD and R. BLATHWAYT. 


Illustrated by Arthur H. Buckland. 
With Illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. 
A Triolet. 


European Military Ballooning. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 


Coursing. Full-page Illustration by GEORGE ROLLER. 
ELLEN THORNYCROFT FOWLER. 

lilustrated by H. Cole, OLIVE CUSTANCE. 
Part II. E. T. MURRAY SMITH. 
WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 

The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, M.P. 
MARIE L. VAN VORST. 


An Artistic Nemesis. 
Reminiscence. 
Naval Heroes in West minster Abbey. 
‘* Forza del Destino.” 
Newfoundland. 


The Wooing of Aminta. 
With lilustrations by A. C. Hartrick. 


Venice. 


The Ship: her Story. IV. 
With Illustrations by H. C. Seppings Wright. 
The Skirts of Chance. IV. The Green Brougham. 
With Illustrations by Frank Craig. 


Suppressed Plates, 
With Reproductions of the Plates. 


The Silver Skull. Chapters XVII.-XVIIL. 


Old Memories : Lord Roberts’ Capture of Kabul. 
Gen. Sir HUGH GOUGH, G.C.B., V.C. 
With Portraits, Illustrative Sketches, and Plans. 


From a Cornish Window. 


C. JELF SHARP. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 


S. R. CROCKETT. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
Humours of the Month, 





Exquisitely Illustrated by the Leading Artists. 


f18 CHARING-CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


OFFICES) ASTOR-COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE PURITAN 


The New Sixpenny Magazine 
FOR 


FREE CHURCHMEN 
Is NOW READY. 











CONTRIBUTORS : 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Ian Maclaren, R. W. Perks, M.P 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. Mackennal, Wm. Clarke, 
Walter Hazell, M.P., Coulson Kernahan, 

Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, R. E. Welsh, 

&c. &c. 


BUY “THE PURITAN.” 


London: JAMES BOWDEN, to Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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Leading Magazines and Reviews—:01/inud. 


For FEBRUARY. Price ONE SHILLING, 


CONTENTS: 
THE QUEEN’S TWIN. By Miss Saran Orne Jewetr. 
THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. XXXVI.-XLIV. 
LITTLE HOLLAND HOUSE. 
A WEST COUNTRY WIT. By Sir Ronerr Epccumce. 
THE FLVING SQUADRON. By E. and H. Heron. 
A SUMMER TRIP TO CHINESE THIBET. By Mrs. Arciieatp LittLe. 
SENTIMENT AND “ FEELIN’.” By M. E. Francis. 
WESTERN PRECURSORS OF DANTE. By Miss ELeanor Hutt. 
THE HUMOURS OF SCHOOL INSPECTION. 
LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. VI.-X.-- By S. R. Crocxerr. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST OUT. At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


G EEN PASSION The Study of a Jealous Soul. By 
T ; e A. P. VERT. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

“The plot is well conceived and well carried out. Anthony Vert may be con 
gratulated on ne written a clever novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* A remarkably c i 
the writer handles her subject. I say Aer subject, because the minuteness of the 
touches and the odd forcible style in which this brilliant book is written point to it 
being the work of a female hand. e book is an eminently readable one, and it is 
never dull for a minute.”"—Mr. DouGias SLADEN in 7he Queen. 

“As a study of a jealous soul, ‘The Green Passion’ is a great success, and 
psychological students will be delighted....... The tragedy which forms the denoue- 
ment of this story is of such a nature as to preclude our doing more than remotely 
alluding to it. . The author has portrayed an exceedingly risky situation."— Worid. 








Second Edition now ready. 


THE HYPOCRITE. Life. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 


* One of the clever books of the day."—Morning Post. 

** A remarkable book....: ..Lifts the author out of the common rut of novelists, 
and stamps him as a writer of power.” —London Morning. 

** A brilliant book........ Evidently the work of a young, powerful, and subtle 
brain.” —Morning Leader. 

‘* The story is thoroughly interesting. The wit and epigram of the writing are 


not to be denied, and altogether ‘The Hypocrite’ is so brilliant that it can only. 


be fittingly compared with ‘ The Green Carnation’ or ‘ The Babe, B.A.’"—Echo. 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN. owes" crom'es 


** The story told is a powerful one: a tragic note pervades it, but still there is a 
lightness and wit in its matter which make the book a very fascinating as well as 
eventful volume.” —London Morning. 

“ The work is cleverly conceived and carried out with literary ability. 
numerous flashes of originality that lift the author above the ordinary common- 
place.” —Public Opinion. 

** A very clever study of degeneratioz.."" -7ruth. 


MADONNA MIA and other Stories. By CLEMENT SCOTT. Crown 
, ; 


“Svo. cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“* Full of living, breathing human interest. : Few writers possess the gift of bring- 
ing actual existence to their characters as does Mr. Scott, and in the pages of his 
newest book you shall find tears and smiles, and all the emotions skilfully arranged 
and put in true literary fashion.” —Pedican. 


Second Edition now ready. 


DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE. Written See. Mamas. 


* This illustrious author is even funnier in print than on the boards." —Oxtlook. 
“* Bombshells of fun.” —Scotsman. + .“‘ One laugh from start to finish.” —Z oyd’s. 
** Full of exuberant harmless fun.” —Globe. 


THE POTTLE PAPERS, suit? ‘itty, % Res 
Hitt. Second Edition now ready. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
“* Humour that is genuine and ous.”—Paill Mali Gazette. 


** Who says the sense of humour is dead, when we have ‘ The Pottle Papers’? We 
can put the book down with the feeling that we have spent a very enioyable hour 





and laughed immoderately. ‘The Pottle Papers’ will be in everybody's hands ' 


before long.” — St. Fames's Budget. 


A SOCIAL UPHEAVAL, * cider: 5 Passes 
“The plot is bold even to audacity; its development is always interesting 


picturesque, and, towards the close, deeply pathetic ; and the purpose and method 
of the writer are alike admirable.” —Scotsman. . 


LORD JIMMY,.*9°7° Mei Us, PL CRORGE MARTIN. 


** The book is both humoPous and dramatic ”"—Oxtlook. 


“ The characters are skilfully depicted, and the whole book is amusing and 


interesting.” —Aberdeen Free Press. tent 
“* * Decidedly clever’ will be the verdict of the reader on cng this book.” 
vlasgow Citizen. 


“ The book is vivaciously written, several of the characters being human enough , 


to look like tudies from life.” —SA2fitld Telegraph. 





OMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


ate 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 





ever book........ There is no disputing the ability with which ‘ 


A modern Realistic Novel of Oxfd and Leadon | 


There are . 





———$—__.. 


H. J GLAISHER, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
57 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


EXCURSIONS IN COMEDY FOR PLAYERS AND 


READERS. By Wittiam Toynsee, Author of ‘‘ Lays of Common Life” 
&c. &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 2s. 6d. net ; by post, as. 8d . 
‘* Mr. Toynbee has the dramatic instinct—the sense for the situation—nor does he fail 
to strike sparks from the convergent forces of life, and on occasions even to kindle from 
them a flame that reaches and warms the heart......-..I should like t» quote, but space 
forbids, the whole of ‘ Monsieur Methuselah,’ that delightful bit of eig teenth-century 
brocade. Of the other pl+ys ‘A Prank of Cupid’ should raise the curtain anywhere 
with success.” — 7ruth, January 19, 899. 
‘‘Any of them would act well, the interest being thoroughly sustained, and the 
dialogue always bright and often very humorous. _It is seldom that one finds plays with 
so much literary finish and excellence in style.” —7he Gentlewoman, 


NOW READY. 


ON OATEN FLUTE AND OTHER VERSICLES. By 


Wittiam Toynseg, Translator of ‘‘ The Songs of Béranger.” Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
gilttop. Price 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. 8d. 

***On Oaten Flute,’ by William Toynbee, is a book which shows how much culture js 
latent in our society. Mr. Toynbee calls himself a humble singer of the highway......, 
but he writes beauti‘ully for all that ...... His verses bespeak a wide acquaintance 
with the best literature, especially with the classics ..... -In one of the divisions of the 
author's themes are the varying aspect of nature at different periods of the year. The 
verses here are exquisite as impressions of peace and beauty, and in the unobtrusive 
finish of their workmanship.”— Daily News. 


CARE OF GROWING CHILDREN, By Tuomas W. 
Nunn, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 3d. 

‘Mr. Nunn describes the physiology of normal growth with the object of assistin, 
those who may have charge of the young to recognise early abnormalities, which, if 
unheeded, may develop into grave defects. Should be of value to all who have the 
charge of young children.” 


ON THE STUDY OF THE HAND FOR INDICATIONS 
OF LOCAL AND GENERAL DISEASE. By Epwarp Brake, M.D., 
M.R.C.S. 11 Iliustiations. 8vo cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; by post, as. 8d. 

** It_is well written, well printed, and well illustrated. The indexing is unusually 
full, as is also the bibliography.”—Journal of Balneology and Climatol-gy. 

‘An interesting treatise, beautifully illustrated, to which are added many valuable 
references with regard to kindred works."—Nursing Notes. 


CATALOGUES 0: NEW BCOKS and REMAINDERS fost /ree on abplicatien. 


London : H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
GOVERNMENT, LECAL, & GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 


BAILEY’S INDEX TO “THE TIMES.” 


Under the above title will be issued in February, and continued month by month, a 
practical index to the contents of ‘‘ The Times ” newspaper. 

The convenience, if not necessity, of being able to refer to the best reports of utter- 
ances of public men, and to the most trustworthy information published in the press 
concerning current events, calls for such a publication. 

‘ Le characteristics of the Index will be accuracy, facility of reference, clearness, and 
simplicity. 

ubjects of special interest to Members of Parliament, Public Bodies, &c., such as 
Proceedings of Parliament, will be treated with special care. 

The size, chosen for convenience of handling, wlll be royal 8vo., which is identical 
penne | the Parliamentary Debates ; specimen of the type and arrangement forwarded on 
application. 

Prat the end of each year the contents of the preceding twelve monthly issues will be 
re-arranged in consecutive alphabetical order, and incorporated in one volume, entitled 
baiyy® Annual Index to ‘*‘The Times.” 
onthly Parts, 3s. eacn ; Subscription for the year, 30s. ; Annual Volume, 155. 
ubscription to Monthly Parts and Annual Volume, 42s. 


“THE BRAVE SONS OF SKYE.” By Lieut.-Col. 
Joun Mac Innes. Containing the Military Records (compiled from authentic 
sources) of the Leading Officer-, Non-Commissioned Officers, and Private Soldiers 
whom “ Eilean a Cheo” has produced, with about 100 Portraits. (Subscription 
List at 15s. will soon close, and the Book will afterwards be sold at a higher price.) 


RATING OF RAILWAYS. By Watrer Cone, assisted 


y F. H. Cripps-Day. Price 10s. 6d. ; cash with order, 8s. 6d. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, and of 


Footpaths, and other Rights of Way. By Sir Ropert Hunter, M.A., Solicitor 
to the Post Office, and late Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Preservation Society. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND COMMISSION REGISTERS, 


Edited by Cuartes Datton, F.R.G.S. (Editor of the ‘* Waterloo Roll Call, 
&c.). . Vol. IV. 1694-1702. 25s. 








THE. MILITIA OFFICER'S EXAMINER : from the Rank 


of Lieutenant to Field Officer. By Major H. S. Tompson. Ninth Edition. 
Revised and Corrected to date by Captain Lionet Doruinc. 4s. 6d. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE. A Guide tothe Procedure 
upon Private Bills: together with Forms, Standing Orders of the House 
Commons, Condensed Standing Orders of the House of Lords, Tables of Fees, 
‘Rules, &c. By Cyri. Dopp, Q.C., and H. W. W. Wivvervorce, Barrister-a 
Law. Art canvas, price 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 
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say, “Well, I cannot sell a copy of a six-shilling novel, but I can 
sell a score of copies of the same story at sixpence.” Those of us 
who are still young can remember the fiction three-volumes at a 
guinea and a half. Now we are promised such another novel at 
sixpence—nay, at 44d., allowing for discount—and while we are 
interested we are not exactly amazed. But what would one of the 
old publishers have said? He would have shaken his head, and 
gone to his country house to recover himself. Well, the world 
wags forward in publishing as in other things. 


Another significant change in the publishing world waits for 
record. Mr. Bliss, formerly partner in the firm of Bliss, Sands & 
Co., has migrated to Albemarle Street, and is now assisting Mr. John 
Murray as junior partner. We hear that with this addition to 
his forces Mr. Murray is preparing no less a departure than the 
publication of fiction. 


Great is heredity. The Childs Own Magazine—a sixty-five- 
year-old, by the way—has just awarded prizes to :-~ 


Lionel Tennyson, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Aubrey Tennyson, Aldworth, Haslemere. 


Master Aubrey is aged seven, and both are children of “ Hallam 
Tennyson” and grandchildren of the Laureate. “ My happiest day, 
and how I spent it” was the theme of the competition. 


Messrs. Gay & Bird have just sent out for review a little book 
entitled “ The Bridge of Light: a Message from the Unseen,” by 
Aster. This message opens with an Authors Note:—‘ The 
contents of this book have been almost entirely gathered from 
spirit-writings. Parts have been reconstrued, and in some cases 
condensed, in order to make them suitable for public perusal. 
The verbatim communications are those in italics. A few of the 
scenes in the story are necessarily purely imaginary, created to 
connect the links in the chain of messages.” We frankly admit 
that we are in no way prepared or qualified to review “ spirit 
writings”; but we cannot refrain from observing that these 
“spirits,” whose “ verbatim communications are those in italics,” 
seem to have a remarkable fondness for saying things that mortals 
have said fifty times better some thousands of terrestrial years ago. 
“ Love is over all,” for instance, and “the sound was to him like 
silver soft-toned bells” have an old familiar ring about them. As 
for “ Even the love that is wrapped so close in the dark mantle of 
vice and selfishness has a spark of the divine in its innermost 
parts”—well, if Aster would purchase, say, Mr. George Allen’s 
“‘Gleams from Goethe” or Messrs. Duckworth’s “ Joubert,” she 
(they are always “she”) would, we believe, commune with a pair 
of far choicer spirits than those responsible for “ The Bridge of 
Light.” 


Messrs. Gay & Bird, however, are to be congratulated on 
another of their ventures. Their “ Bibelots” series, edited by Mr. 
J. Potter Briscoe, of the Nottingham Free Library, has made an 
excellent start with “Coleridge’s Table Talk.” This dainty 
booklet is furnished with every requisite that good taste demands, 


As for the contents, these also can be cordially recommended to 
Aster’s spirits. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, and Travel 


“HOME Life in Colonial Days,” by Alice Morse Earle, evidently 
Contains a most interesting account of the social life and occupa- 
tions of the early settlers in America. It is lavishly illustrated with 
“photographs gathered by the author of real things, works, and 
happenings of olden times.” (Macmillan. Pp. 470. 8s. 6d.) 

“ Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift,” edited by George Birk- 
beck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D., contains the Dean’s correspondence 
“with his friend Knightley Chetwode of Woodbrook, during the 
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seventeen years (1714-1731) which followed his appointment to 
the deanery of St. Patrick’s.” (Unwin. Pp. 269. 12s.) 

“The Cathedral Church of Gloucester: a Description of its 
Fabric and a brief History of the Episcopal See,” by 7. /. Z./. 
Massé, M.A., is another praiseworthy contribution to an admirable 
‘Cathedral Series.” (Bell. Pp. 132. 15. 6d.) 

“In the Niger Country,” by Harold Bindloss, is an easily and 
well-written collection of chapters dealing with the writer’s experi- 
ences in a peculiarly pestilential district. Many vivid passages of 
a = history enliven the pages. (Blackwood. Pp. 336. 
125. 6d.) 

Theology and Science 

“Catholicism: Roman and Anglican,” by A. Mf. Fairbairn, 
M.A., D.D., &¢., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, gives 
promise of a series of interesting and scholarly papers that no 
theological controversialist can afford to ignore. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Pp. 487. : 75. 6d.) 

“In the Australian Bush and on the Coast of the Coral Sea: 
being the Experiences and. Observations of a Naturalist in 
Australia, New Guinea, and the Moluccas,” by Richard Semon. 
“To Professor Ernst Haeckel, the Pioneer of Phylogenic Research, 
and to Dr. Paul von ‘Ritter, the high-minded supporter of this 
science, I dedicate this account of an expedition destined to bring 
some phylogenic problems’ nearer their solution.” (Macmillan. 
Pp. 552. 215. net.) 

“ Wonders of the Bird World,” by 2. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D., 
F.L.S., Sc. Assistant Keeper, Sub-department of Vertebrata, 
British Museum ; with illustrations by A. 7. E/wes. An ampli- 
fication of the author's lectures on the “Curiosities of Bird Life” 
and kindred ornithological subjects. (Wells Gardner. Pp. 398. 6s.) 


Essays, Verse, and Belles Lettres 


“The Valley of Light: Studies with Pen and Pencil in the 
Vaudois Valleys of Piedmont,” by WW. Basil Worsfold, author of 
“The Principles of Criticism,” seems to be a sequence of charm- 
ing essays inspired’ by an enviable sojourn in the valleys named 
on the title-page. (Macmillan. Pp. 335. 105.) 

“The Workers : an Experiment in Reality. The West,” by 
Walter A. Wyckoff; is a companion volume to that gentleman’s 
account of his search for work through the Eastern parts of the 
U.S.A. (Heinemann. Pp, 347. 35.) ‘ 

“ Words for the Wind,” by William Henry Phelps, is a taste- 
ful little volume of pregnant and gracious aphorisms. (Geo. 
Allen. Pp. 195. 25.) 

“Trelawney of the Wells: a Comedietta in Four Acts,” by 
Arthur W. Pinero,is a volume which renders accessible a recent 
dramatic success. (Heinemann. Pp. 215. 15. 6d.) 


Fiction 


“The Paths of the Prudent;” by /. S. Fletcher, gives promise 
of an excellent comedy, set mainly in rural surroundings, and led 
by a young person with whom “ Self is everything—the Advance- 
ment of Self, the Pleasure of Self, the Ease of Self, the Success of 
Self.” (Methuen. Pp. 309. 6s.) 

“The Two Standards,” by, William Barry, is a novel of bulk, 
and seems to be concerned with the drama and various vigorous 
characters. (Unwin. Pp. 530. 6s.) 

“The Glamour of the Impossible,” by Cosmo Hamilton, is 
evidently a smart and jaunty Story of an approved type. (Chatto. 
Pp. 178. 35. 6d.) 

“ A Shuttle of an Empire’s Loom ; or, Five Months before the 
Mast on a Modern Steam Cargo Boat,” is by Harry Vandervell, 
who “ventures to hope that a glimpse at present-day sea-life in 
its nakednesg will not. prove altogether uninteresting to the sea- 
loving Briton.” An unvarnished tale and a good one. (Black- 
wood. Pp. 332. 6s.) 

“ Unparalleled Patty: a Tale of Life in London,” by Thomas 





HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 
logues post free. . Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased 
for Cash, ’ : ; 
. A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus. ) 
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Gray, whose “ Patty” remarks : “I like that boy. He can ride 
alone in a brougham with a woman, and yet treat her with respect.” 
(Smithers. Pp. 151. 35. 6d.) 

“ Red Rock,” by Thomas Nelson Page, is an American story, 
wherein North and South replay their parts. A very leisurely old- 
world story, with beautiful illustrations. (Heinemann. Pp. 451. 6s.) 

“ Ashes of Empire,” by 2. WV. Chambers, is a spirited story of 
the Franco-Prussian War. An English version of Zola’s “La 
Debacle.” (Macmillan. Pp. 328. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 

We have also received “ Short Sketches of Long Romances,” a 
little book giving the arguments of the Nibelungenlied, the 
Arthurian Legend, the Song of Roland, and others. (Simpkin. 
Pp. 36. 64.) 

“How to Distinguish the Safest and Most Profitable Life 
Offices. Much Needed Light on Results,” by W. A. Teasdale, 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society. This little work sets 
forth the leading considerations which should be taken into 
account in the choice of an office for life insurance, and performs its 
task effectively. (Scholfields. Pp. 136. 2s.) 

Anybody interested in London charities can find no better 
guide to their working, organisation, and objects than “ Herbert 
Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities, showing in Alpha- 
betical Order their Name, Date of Foundation, Address, Objects, 
Annual Income, Chief Officials, &c.” (Chatto. Pp. 391. 15. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


“Euphorion : being Studies of the Antique and the Mediaeval 
in the Renaissance,” by Vernon Lee. (Unwin. Pp. 453. 75. 6d.) 

The third volume of the Works of George Berkeley, D.D., 
Bishop of Cloyne, edited by George Sampson, with a biographical 
introduction by the Aight Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. (Bohn’s 
Libraries. Bell. Pp. 502.) 

The first volume of “ The Works of Shakespeare,” edited with 
introductions and notes by C. H. Herford, Litt.D.,in ten volumes, 
to be known as the Eversley Edition. This volume contains 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “The Comedy of Errors,” “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” (Mac- 
millan. Pp. 390. 55.) 

Magazines and Reviews Received 


St. Peter's 6d., The United Service Magazine 2s., The Cornhill 
Magazine 1s., The Fortnightly Review 2s. 6d. 


For BARGAINS in 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, DAMASK CLOTHS, 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 
and LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 


VISIT 


WALPOLE’S 
SALE 


89 New Bond Street (Two doors from Oxford Street), 
102 Kensington High Street, 
6 Onslow Place, South Kensington, 


or write for Special Sale Price Lists and Patterns, sent Free on 
Application. 








RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered :—‘‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,” 1798; “Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘‘ Memoirs, 
Richard III.,” 1862; ‘‘ Letters of Marque,” 1891; “‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 1886 ; 
° ental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886. Books Wanted List, with prices for each book, 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 


To our previous list of works that are to see the light this impending 
publishing season we must add the following announcements :— 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


inform us that, after passing through two editions in Germany, and having 


appeared in the Russian and Italian languages, Professor Max Verwor’s . 


great work, ‘General Physiology : an Outline of the Science of Life,” 
has now been edited and done into English by Dr. Frederic S. Lee, Pro. 
fessor of Physiology in Columbia University, and Messrs. Macmillan have 
the volume in readiness for immediate publication. Dr. Lee states in his 
preface to the work, ‘‘ With Professor Verworn’s consent I have undertaken 
the arduous task of translating and editing the book—first with the hope 
that in its English form it may enable English-speaking biologists and 
general scientific readers to realise more fully than before the wide scope 
of the science of physiology ; and secondly, because the book presents ina 
form convenient for the use of students suggesting and stimulating 
discussions of vital physiological questions.” The work will be illustrated 
with 285 cuts. 
T. FISHER UNWIN 


This firm will shortly publish a translation of M. J. J. Jusserand’s 
“Shakespeare in France.” In this new volume, abundantly illustrated 
with portraits of actors and authors, views of the old Hostel de Bourgogne 
and other French theatres, and cuts illustrative of tastes and manners, 
especially with reference to the drama, M. Jusserand has studied the story 
of the fame enjoyed by Shakespeare in France in the two last 
centuries. Mole, Mlle. Fleury, Talma, Clairon, Le Kain, Garrick, Mrs. 
Siddons, have their part to playin the story, which is carried, in an 
epilogue, down to the 1830 romantic movement, and to our own days. 

Another important work issuing from the same house is ‘*‘ Fifty Years 
of the History of the Republic in South Africa (1795-1845),” by J. C. 
Voigt, M.D. (of the Cape Colony Volunteer Ambulance Service in the 
Transvaal in 1881), This work is a detailed narrative of the events which 
brought about the establishment of the Republic in South Africa—first to 
the south of the Orange River, in the eastern half of what was then the 
Dutch East India Company’s Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
afterwards east of the Drakensbergen and north of the Orange River. 
The origin of the Africander nation is explained. The early history of 
the Republic, up to the time of the British annexation of Natal and the 
recrossing of the Drakensberg—the first half century of the struggle for 
self-government and for independent national existence—is dealt with and 
fully described. 

GREENING & CO. 


in addition to new editions of such recent successful novels as Mr. Ranger 
Gull’s ‘*The Hypocrite” and Mr. S. J. Adair Fitzgerald’s ‘* Fame the 
Fiddler,” are preparing ‘‘ The Sword of Fate,” a novel by Henry Herman, 
part author of ‘ Claudian,” ‘The Silver King,” &c. ; also ‘‘ The Black 
Museum: its Histories and Mysteries,’ a book by Mr. J. R. Power- 
Berry, dealing (in an interesting manner) with crime and criminals, and 
containing illustrations of most of the curious relics to be seen at Scotland 
Yard. 
BLACKIE & SON 

Messrs. Blackie & Son are preparing ‘‘ Landmarks in English 
Industrial History,” by Mr. G. Townsend Warner, M.A., late Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. The purpose of this book is to give an idea of 
the main features of our economic history ; to show the continuity and far- 
reaching consequences of certain events and policies upon the development 
of England’s industrial wealth and power. 


GAY & BIRD 


announce the second of their ‘‘ Bibelots” to contain ‘* Herrick’s Women, 
Love and Flowers,” with a portrait and an introduction by Mr. Potter 
Briscoe. Also a novel full of Court intrigue, love, and adventure, called 
«« An Imperial Lover,” by M. Imlay Taylor. The ‘ Imperial Lover” is 
Peter the Great. 








SIGIRA COCOA is composed entirely of the finest growths of 
Ceylon, and is unrivalled in the delicacy of its fine Chocolate flavour. 
Totally unlike other cocoas, light in character, easily digested, fragrant in 
cup—it is essentially the beverage that is appreciated by a refined and 
cultivated palate. To introduce into fresh channels, and to popularise 
this delicious cocba, we will send 1 lb, to any applicant on receipt 
2s. 8¢., making nb charge for carriage. GiLBeRT HeaTHcoTE & C0. 
165 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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“*THE OUTLOOK” ASSURANCE COMPANIES LIST. 
The chief features of the principal Assurance Companies are from time to time dealt with in the financial columns of THE OUTLOOK. 
1g Readers desiring further information upon any Assurance topic or Company should address The Editor, OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 


Street, London, E.C., marking their communication ‘‘Assurance.” The desire of the Editor is to give his readers frank, expert, 
and impartial help upon the selection of a Life Office. 





‘| NORWICH UNION. CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. Jr npc cp y+ 


0: 

ve 

iis | -—_ 

an Ciaims Pat, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Sreruinc, 7° Botts of he te Ce ED RESERVES. 
pe 

nd 





. INCREASE ROFITS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. 2 CREASED PROFITS 


















































Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. | SURPLUS DIVIDED, _£515,346. 
. Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. 15 St. PO a S.W. eT gee on 
. Annual Income exceeds £500,000. | 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
s ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. = = = LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 
“ HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. 1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3- Unforfeitable. 
:, LONDON OFFICES:—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 and 72 | 4- Guaranteed cash surrender values. 
" King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria = Heap Orrice: 92 Cueapsipg, Lonpon, E.C. 
. Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. West Enp Brancu: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
nd FUNDS £4,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1810. 
us Remission of Premium during permanent or temporary total incapacity. 
C. S Immediate payment of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; with other 
: special advantages of 
to THE “PERFECT PROTECTION” POLICY 
he OFFI E Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 
nd ° Apply for full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
oT. — — —_ _ a a —_s 
of 
he ’ | 
“| MUDIE’S LIBRARY. T Z | 
he N 
; For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST eS O e wa 
English, French, German, Italian Y ry 1 
: Panna : OST Typewriter. 
n/ Russian, and Spanish Books. | Seles a 
ck | fare ba ites ; : 
- TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS , . COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS i 
. from ONE GUINEA per annum. | from TWO GUINEAS per annum. | Learnt more quickly, Light carriage, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | w.B.—Two or Three Friends may | Prints better, Infallible pointer 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | “ ~ _— y | ° . 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE waa | || Writes faster, Three line 
. TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. Lasts longer, Spacings, 
of Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. Needs less repairs Beautiful characters, 
- than any other Perfect adjustment, 
on | 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS Typewriter on Any width of f 
h ket. i nd 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. i. — 
| ' 
~: A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and | AN INK SUPPLY - - 
ed Post Free to any Address. | 
‘is The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, | GUARANTEED TO - 
ar HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCB, and FICTION. i 
y LAST SIX MONTHS. 
ur. MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, | ages post fire 
b ] b | Catalogue post free. 
- | 
nd 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; re} T ‘ c Ltd 
rise b 
of | 241 Brompton Road, $.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. The YOST Typewriter Company, Ltd. | 
7 LONDON ; 50 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. | 
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““THE OUTLOOK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 





Captain AUSTIN and Mr. J. V. ELSDEN, B.Sc., 
PREPARE for 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA LITERARY and COMPETITIVE. 
and PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS. 
SUCCESSES THIS YEAR. 





Militia Competitive, October 1898 ..........R. N, Fowler, First Cav..... .. 1st Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1808 ......+...J. F. Pollok ....seeeeesecvevee rst Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ......+++- A. Grank.ccosccccscccsce eeeeee r8t Trial, 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ........++ A. H. Dunlop ......ee.eees ++. rst Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ........-- E. St. J. Montagu ......- eveee rst Trial, 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 .......06eM. R. Carr se ceeseeeeeees .» 1st Trial, 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898.......+00++08 SE a eoeeee Ist Trial 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898...........+-. St. J. G. Vernon....ccceceeeee rst Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 ...... geeccceses R. G. Graham .o..eeee+eeeeeee 15t Trial, 
Militia Literary, April 1898 ..........+0++--G. M. Knight .....seesevecees and Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898  ............+.Hon. M. Bingham......e+.ses rst Trial. 
Militia Competitive, March 1893.........+.- A. Mitchell ........-.see0ee08 18t Trial, 
Militia Competitive, March 1803.......+... A. A. Dorrien-Smith ........-.2nd Trial, 
Militia Competitive, March 1898.......+..--Hon. E. G. Boyle ..s.+++...+ 2nd Trial. 
Militia Competitive, March 1898....... occ ceke. C, Lloyd ...cc0 sccccecccess and Trial. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. A Resident Staff of Eight Instructors, devoting all their time to 25 Pupils, so 
that INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION is not only promised, but secured. 
2. The best Coaching obtainable, combined with a Healthy Country Life. 
3- Success practically guaranteed. 
For terms and particulars apply to 
Captain W. F. AUSTIN, 
STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving “a training, practical and theoretical, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above ad¢ress, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 





IGHER EXAMS.—SPECIAL PREPARATION at 
SKERRY’S COLLEGE for Class I., Cooper's Hill, India Forest, India Police, 
Navy, Clerkships, Cashiers, &c. Extensive Laboratories for Practical Work. 

Permanent Tutors: Messrs. Dallas, M.A., Camb. Wrangler, mathematics ; Hamilton, 
M.A., Oxon, double honours, classics; Lee, B.A., B.Sc., Lond., physics; Hocking, 
B.Sc., chemistry ; Hovelague, B.A., French ; Dr. Dierke, German, &c. 

SUCCESSES include First Place India Police, last Cooper's Hill; First Place, 
Second, Third, and all Vacancies last R.1. Constabulary : First Place Chinese Customs ; 
First Place Navy Clerks; First Place last London County Council; First Place last 
Bank of England Clerkships. 

Prospectus free. New term now commencing. See ‘‘ Civil Service Manual” for 
2899, post free, 1s. 9d. 

Principal—Mr. G. E. SKERRY, 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 





ST: MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN. 


122 and 124 St. James's Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





.. Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 





ST. MARY’S TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in 
“- SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recognised by the Training Syndicate of Cam- 
bridge University. Students received, resident or non-resident, and thoroughly pre- 

Cambridge Teachers’ and Froebel Society's examinations. Applications 
received by the Sister-in-Charge, 122 St. James's Terrace. 





RIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 
Confdently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hitt, General Dawson- 
Scort, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BeNTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 
urther recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


@ames and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 





SEVENOAKS SCHOOL, Kent. 
Successful Public School. 
Most healthy, soo ft. above sea level. Exceptionally strong modern side; valuable 
scholarships ; boys met any London station. 


Prospectus, views, magazine, &c. 
Address G. H, Hestor, M.A. 





HESHIRE (Arnold House, Knutsford).—A limited number of 

GENTLEMEN'S SONS prepared for the Public Schools and_ professions. 

House situated on an open heath, some 16 miles from Manchester. For references, &c., 
apply as above.—Mr. HEN. Birkmyre, M.A. (Oxon.). 





TUDOR HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS, FOREST HILL, 


LONDON. 


. Princifal.—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The teaching staff’ 
includes Professor Seeley, F.R.S. ; Professor Hales, M.A. ; H. . Malden, Esq., M.A. 
fhe pene Esq., M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; Monsieur 
B,-és-Lettres ; Herr Loman ; Herr Paul Stoeving, and other visiting professors, 
resident mistresses. Large gymnasium. Riding, swimming, cycling, tennis, hockey, 
&c. Prospectus on application. 


DEAL CO LL 2G &, DEAL 
mp oon J. STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.); Mr. W. W. STOWELL, 
3.Sc.(Int. 

SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. French and German taught orally 
(spécialité), Thorough preparation for Public Exams. Splendid recreation grounds 
and school-farm, Separate beds. Liberal diet. Special attention to backward and 
delicate boys. Terms moderate. 








ST. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Visitor—The Lord BISHUP of CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Southampton. 
Head Mistress—Miss Moore, Cambridge Historical Tripos, rst Class. 
_ Terms from Fifty Guineas. Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, 
rivate (licensed) chapel, garden, tennis-court, playing-field.—Apply to Miss Randall, 
y Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor, Sussex. 


\WWOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, Suffolk. 
Head Master.—Rev. P. E. TUCKWELL, M.A., and late Scholar of 

. Pemb. Coll., Oxford. 

First-Grade education under strong staff of masters. Additional accommodation 
lately provided and another boarding-house to be opened at Easter. Most healthy and 
extensive grounds and buildings. Leaving Exhibitions (450 per ann.) awarded 
annually. Fees from £54 to £65. Next term, Jan. 20. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 











A School for roo Boarders within easy reach of London. Large building and 
grounds. Bracingair. Fees, £50-£60. Reduction made to the Clergy. 


ISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE, Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Univ. Ass, of 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE, 
HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN; close to the 
sea; mld yet bracing climate. ” 
Special advantages for Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, Riding, Drilling, 
Swimming, Tennis, Dancing. Individual care and teaching, combined with family 
and comfort.—Address, Miss WICKENDEN. 


PATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS.” 


An aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
Gives particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls. Crown 8vo., red cloth, 
160 pp. Illustrated. Through all booksellers. Price 1s., or post free rs. 3d. from the 
Publishers, J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


DON’T READ THIS 


without careful thought, but at this festive season remember those who are so destitute 
that they have nothing prepared, 


THE ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 


has laboured amotigst the Deserving Poor for 38 years, and at the present moment is 
actively engaged in administering assistance. 
NEW YEi2’S GIFTS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
for the NEW YEAR’S WORK. 

















Bankers Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd. 
Treasurer--F. A. Bevan, Esq., D.L., J.P., 54 Lombard Street, F.C. 
Superintendent—W. WHEATLEY, 4 Ampton Street, Regent Square, W.C. 





READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 


——7 





TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 
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EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons: with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to. learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 

‘ Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 

Canada has gold and cther minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries,.the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High. Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 


London, S.W. : p a 
Correspondence and personal'interviews invited, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan ; China; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World. 


For Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply CANADIAN Paciric Raitway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


A GIFT. 


RE you seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 
which will bring pleasure and- profit the whole year through? If so, 
send the name and address of that friend, together with rss. (if the address be 
in the British Isles), or 18s. (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded 

post free each week direct from this. office—a weekly message of goodwill. 

Address:— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 

**' ‘¥09 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 

Says the 77MES.—“Tyx OurtooK is brightly written without being flippant ; 
its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 
current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 














ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


Ir ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 


ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, 
Address 





week, until countermanded. 


Your name 


Address 








Kindly note that in this case no wdney is to be remitted 3 you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. * 





FORM) No. 2 
Ir ordering THE OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OUTLOOK Office, please cut out, fiJl in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, i09 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for ecco 
Name _ ‘. 


Address 


months, 














ort teens POP ene e ene eenee eee eneneessesemeementennet 


Terms, Post Fars:— 
Twelve Months, 15s, ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s, 9d. 


Belgium. 
BRUSSELS .eeeeeeee 
»” ijviieaeae 
Egypt. 
CAMB isiscaccoccenes 





France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ ccocccece 





HAVRE ....ccese 


MARSEILLES...... 


seeeeerecsee 


Germany. 
BERLIN ccsccccesee 
FRANKFORT ...+00 
HAMBURG .«.eeeeeve 
WIESBADEN ...000 
ttaly. 
FLORENCE. .osseeee 


SAN REMO 





a ‘om 
TURIN «.. 
+ eadabennetes 


VRIICE: scccscncsece 
Switzerland. 
PATE evétinsncectoce 
BERNE escessceveee 
GENEVA.... 





LAUSANNE  essese 


” 
LU CBR Neccccesesece 
MONTREUX cesses 
* ecccee 
TERRITET ....... 


TRIE cccceareecsccce 
VBVBY  ceccccccccee 





stamps of any coun 
6 Months, 9s. ; 12 














Stations :— 
Fe, TORROD ececenesaenis ee 
BP, EGUe scscccccccsccess ‘“ 
F. Diemer ......s00000 





G. G. Zacheria 


Bourdignon ... * 
H. Blancard ...ccccece 
Mme. Dumont ‘ 
Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 
Mme. H. Sinet......+0. 
P. Berthelot ...00 coccee 
Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 





eeeeeeeeeseceee 


Byron Library ......++ 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ........ . 


Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


E. Tlges ....cccocccccsesee 
J. Vaternahm ......66 
J. W. Basedow....... a 


Bocca Fratelli 
Carlo Pratesi........++0 


B. Seeber 
G. P. Vieusseux 
Luigi Corsanego ..... ; 
O. Bertussi ...... psa 
Bocca Fratelli ......... 


eeeeen 


Cesare Casiroli..... meee 
P. Marco 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
GG, VRID cncccccsveceten 
Bocca Fratelli 

Loescher & Co. 
Luigi Rossi 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 
G. Gandolfo ......... ove 
Th, WHEE ce<etocsenace o 
Carlo Clausen 
Pozzo Bros, 
Reus B CG, v0: cercesees 
Sebastiano Zanco...... 


ee ececeeecestee 


eeneeeees 


Festersen & Cie ...... 
Schmid & Francke ... 
C. E. Alioth ......eee00 
George & Co, 
E. Frey ccoccsccscecceeee 
Roussy & Co, ...seseee 
Doleschal ...cccrseres eve 
A. Gebhardt .........++ 
C. B. Faist 
E. Schlesinger ......+.. 
E. Schlesinger ...... ene 
E, Staempfili ............ 
E. Schlesinger ......... 


The Outlook 


ON THE CONTINENT 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 





‘*THE OUTLOOK”? Is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerie du Roi. 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
Librairie International, 
Library, 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes, 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Naailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux, 

6 rue de France, 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l'Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione, 

224 rue de Rivoli. 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 

15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo. 

21 via Corso Vittorio Ema 
nuele. 

2 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Piazza del Plebiscitio, 

Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 

22 piazza di Spagna. 

a1 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po, 

Railway Station Bookstall, 

Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marca, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library. 





NOTICE.—\f there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 
F. Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 


4d., which may be sent in 


Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 45. 64, ; 


onths, 185, 





The Outlook 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 
Head Office and Board of Directors ;— 

_ MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
£. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 

Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, to-t. 


Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward era Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, | faa tere Herbert E. M. vies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold File of of South "Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon..Lord Harris, G. SL, G.C.L.E. (Chair 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited) ; Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
— Thomson, Esq., J.P., of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankin 
Company and the Alliance “Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BrancuEs tn SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, —— 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), 
Conel- “Reinet, spo meng Johomer ” Kimberley, 
King illiam’s Town, almesbury, atjesfontein 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, "Port Elizabeth, a Queens: 
, Salis’ , Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


AGENCY IN Atetiece (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 





ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


.| Transv. 


Limited, 


under the Companies 
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THE BANK OF AFB 





ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUS 
BANK, LIMITED. 


~~ 


Paid-up Caan 
F Liability of Proprietors 


Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the 
and A ies of the Bank in the Australian 


he Bank, in the chief Provincial 
United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphic 


towns thro 





tion transacted with the Australian Colonies 


Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. * 
Banking and Exchange Business of every 





Head Office—38 Lombard Street, 


genc’ alc 
o~ obtained at the Head Office, or through the 


rhout 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. : 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, 


MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. 


LESSEES. 


Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection 
Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M, 


FARES TO UMTALI-— 


EUROPEANS 


£6 


NATIVES 
Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company's opti¢ 


30/- 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief 


’ 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITE. 


The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, an 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 


d CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains ‘with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. i 
3rd Class 





FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO ¥ ods 
AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail hecamer ( 5, 9st miles), a DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 


tst Class 


£18 8 ll 


and Class 
£12 6 Ill £5 


The Coach and svonaier! Services are being rapidly extended and improved between sastibais on the Company’s line and neigh 
towns and districts in Bechuanalayd, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Seoretary. 
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